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: The more you wash it, the better tt looks." 


BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
— PARIPAN LIMITED, LONDON. 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NEW “HOOPER * TOURING LIMOUSINE ON ROLLS ROYCE S ER WRAITH’ CHASSIS 1946 


HOOPER 


THEIR MAJZESTIES’ COACHBUILDERS 











Retailers for 


ROLLS ROYCE, DAIMLER, BENTLEY 


For more than a century it has been the gracious 
pleasure of successive British sovereigns to com- 
mission Coachwork by the firm of Hooper. A 
wide range of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and 
other makes, in normal times, will be on view 
in our famous St. James’s Street Showrooms. In 
the meantime we can offer a fine selection of 
pre-war cars for immediate delivery. 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. THE KING | 
COACHBUILDERS AND | 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS | 


HOOPER & Co (COACHBUILDERS) LTD. 
54 ST. JAMES'S STREET. S.W.1. TEL; REGEnt 3242 
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Yes, but like most good 
things it’s scarce. Perhaps 
it won’t be so long now 
before more plentiful times 
come round. Meanwhile 
when you do get a bottle 
please use it sparingly. 


BRYLGREEM— 


THE PERFECT 
HAIR DRESSING 





County Perfumery Co., Lid., tlonaypot Lane, Stanmore, Middx. 














The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Sirictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United Slates of America. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 


GREECE VOTES FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE 
OF THE HELLENES IN LONDON, 


The plebiscite on the restoration of the Monarchy in Greece, on September !, resulted in an 
overwhelming majority for the return of King George II. of the Hellenes, who has been in 
exile in Britain. He succeeded his father on the throne in 1922 when the latter abdicated, 
but was compelled to leave Greece in December 1923. A Republic was established and 
continued until 1935, when a plebiscite was taken on the question of the restoration of the 


MONARCHY 
WHERE HE 


| 
| 


1946. 


BY AN OVERWHELMING MAJORITY: KING GEORGE IL 


AWAITED THE DECISION OF HIS PEOPLE. 


Monarchy. There was an overwhelming majority in favour of the King's return. When 
the Germans overran Greece in 1941, King George went into exile again and set up his Govern- 
ment in London. The Cabinet returned to Athens in October 1944, but civil war in Greece 
resulted in the King renouncing his throne temporarily and appointing a Regent. It was 
decided that Greece should vote when conditions of normal tranquillity had been restored. 
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A FEW weeks ago that great cartoonist ‘‘ Giles ’’— 

great, because while interpreting the manners, 
moods and temper of the contemporary scene, he 
invests it with the eternal truths of human character— 
depicted a working-class mother, surrounded by her 
family on the back seat of a holiday-bound motor- 
coach, rebuking a small son for taking on so, lest, in 
his absence, Mr. Herbert Morrison should interfere 
with his favourite ‘‘ comic.’’ It seems improbable 
in the extreme that our benevolent and austere 
Lord President of the Council has designs on the 
imaginary lives and characters of the remarkable 
creations of those who provide the literary fare of 
our democratic youth. Yet the child’s fear, so 
graphically portrayed, was perhaps 
not without some measure of ulti- 
mate justification. Comic characters 
—at least, comic characters with the 
vitality, however vulgar, to cap- 
tivate the hearts of children—are 
scarcely the kind of fare which a 
Government Department can _ be 
expected to provide. Nor would 
any Government Department, in the 
unlikely event of its stepping into 
such an undepartmental breach, 
find it easy to refrain from censor- 
ing and correcting the artistic pro- 
ductions of its juvenile entertainers. 
The pressure of opinion, and of so 
many different kinds of opinion, 
would render this a necessity. 

Perhaps this would be a good 
thing. I, for one, hold no brief for 
children’s comic strips. The children 
of our ancestors got along very well 
without them, and I dare say our 
own would do the same. _ But, 
though I am no devotee of the pro- 
ducts of the commercial Press and 
much prefer, for instance, the Bible, 
which was the chief popular literary 
fare of our forbears, I am a strong 
believer, where the written word is 
concerned, in the wisdom of letting 
the spirit blow where it listeth. No 
English historian can well be any- 
thing else. It is impossible to follow 
the course of our history and litera- 
ture without becoming aware that 
most of the greatest products of the 
latter would never have been pub- 
lished if their authors had had to 
submit to the censorship or control 
of the then authorities. Bunyan’s 
** Pilgrim ’s Progress,’’ Milton’s 
‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Gay’s ‘‘ Beggar’s 
Opera,” Johnson's ‘* London,”’ 
Burke's noblest speeches, the best 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, the 
whole of Shelley, Byron’s ‘“ Childe 
Harold,” ‘Don Juan,” and “ Age 
of Bronze,’’ Tom Paine’s “ Age of 
Reason’’ and Cobbett’s ‘ Rural 
Rides "’ are all examples of the spirit 
not only blowing where it listeth 
but blowing straight in the teeth 
of those in power. And what about 
‘Piers Plowman,’’ or the novels 
of Dickens or, to take examples 
nearer our own time, the works 
of H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw, or—under the 
auspices of a _ pacific and _ internationally-minded 
Liberal Government—those of Kipling ? 

In other words, the less Government has to do 
with writers and writing, the better for literature 
and the better for the politics of the country. Fascism 
has many facets, but its most insidious and dangerous 
form is the desire—an almost universal craving in 
all who rule—to stifle criticism. To give to Govern- 
ment the power to control what is written or (and 
this comes to much the same thing) what is published, 
is to inaugurate the rule of the Yes-men; and that 
means in the long run, if history is any guide, the 
rule of the inefficient, the blind, and the stick-in-the- 
mud. Deprived of the free air of criticism the most 
ardent progressive degenerates into a Blimp and the 
most tolerant ruler into a despot. Men are merely 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


Queen Elizabeth, the world’s largest passenger ship. in the huge King 
undergoing reconversion after war duties to her réle of Transatlantic luxury liner. 
completed, and on August 26 she lett dry-dock for her native element, in preparation for her first sailing to 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


men, whatever their opinions, and man is not to be 
trusted with the right to suppress his critics. What, 
I wonder, would be the chances of my own work en- 
joying any genuine criticism, if my critics had first 
to submit their reviews to me and were liable to 
imprisonment or deprivation of their livelihood if 
they printed any passage which I regarded as unkind 
or unfair? I realise the use of criticism as weil as 
any man, but I would not dare to trust myself with 
such a power. 

If the Press is not to be controlled by Government, 
it must be controlled by private citizens ; in such a 
matter there is no half-way house. In other words, 
it must be liable to all the errors and follies which 





New York, scheduled for October 16. 


human beings are liable to. This does not, of course, 
produce a perfect Press; it may very frequently 


’ produce a corrupt, gullible and vulgar Press. But 


it will still, in my view, be, over a term of years, a 
superior Press to any species of Government Press. 
It will serve, as the latter can never serve, the great 
end of subjecting Government to constant and, there- 
fore, frequently factious and unfair but occasionally 
most just and pertinent criticism. What the great 
Lord Halifax called ‘‘ fresh gales of asserting liberty ”’ 
may not be particularly pleasant for those in authority 
and are frequently highly inconvenient, but we had 
better not try to do without them. And though the 
bad in human nature may appear for a time to pre- 
dominate, when the spirit and mind of man are free, 
the good seems always to triumph inthe end. 
Milton’s words may be hackneyed, but they ring 


HER RECONVERSION AS A LUXURY LINER VIRTUALLY COMPLETED, BEING 
MANCZUVRED OUT OF DRY-DOCK AT SOUTHAMPTON, 
In The Illustrated London News of August 24 we published drawings of the 85,000-ton Cunard-White Star liner 


George V. graving-dock at Southampton, 
That work is now virtually 


true: ‘‘ Though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting to 
misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood 
grapple ; who ever knew Truth put to the worse in 
a free and open encounter.’”’ And John Stuart Mill’s 
famous dictum is equally true. “‘If all mankind 
minus one were of one opinion and only one person 
were of the contrary opinion, mankind would no 
more be justified in silencing that one person than 
he, if he had the power, would be justified in silencing 
mankind.” 

But, it will be contended, a multi-millionaire 
owning, with his nominees, a whole group of news- 
papers can speak with a voice out 
of all proportion to his rights or 
importance. True; but if the alter- 
native is that only the Government 
may speak, five or six noisy million- 
aires are far to be preferred to a 
Government with a sole monopoly 
of speaking and a completely silent 
nation. A nation that suffers such 
a silence for long will end by ceasing 
to be a nation; it can never be a 
community of free men. Many who 
resent what they regard — often 
rightly—as the unfair misrepresen- 
tation of the commercial Press, 
declare that what they want is not 
a Government monopoly after the 
Fascist or Communist model, but 
a vast number of small newspapers 
owned by small men. This is an 
admirable ideal and one in keeping 
with much that is finest in our 
tradition. But then, with a Govern- 
ment in monopolistic possession of 
the means of broadcasting, one 
wonders whether the voice of any 
such small journal would, in effect, 
be loud enough under present con- 
ditions to be heard by the nation 
at all. And those who deplore big 
newspapers and yearn for small 
forget that, unlike the former, the 
latter can very easily be bought. A 
paper supported by two million 
readers is far less liable to be bribed 
by a vested interest, a Fortign Power 
or the Government itself than one 
with a circulation of twenty thousand. 
In half-literate countries where 
papers with small circulations are 
the rule, as in our own country a 
hundred and twenty years ago, 
corruption of the Press can be an 
everyday occurrence. Our larger 
newspapers may often be vulgar, 
they may be irresponsible, they may 
be grossly prejudiced and unfair, 
but they are not for sale. The 
fact that we have become a literate 
people protects us from that. It 
is this fact that gives the big news- 
paper its circulation and, therefore, 
its power. 

And, after all, no one is under 
obligation in this free country to 
buy a particular newspaper. If 
anyone dislikes its’ policy or its 
methods, he is completely free to cold - shoulder 
it and buy another. Here lies, I think, the 
real remedy for the existing faults of our Press. 
If Government has a good case, let it take the 
trouble to present it properly instead of trying to 
silence its critics. And if it be contended that 
the people are not able to choose between truth 
and falsehood and must have the latter forcibly fed 
to them, the proper remedy is not the censorship and 
control of the Press by the State, but the proper 
education of the people through the organs of national 
education, both scholastic and adult. An educated 
democracy is the surest safeguard against the excesses 
of a “ gutter-Press,’’ for an educated democracy and a 
“ gutter-Press"’ are not compatible. A man who 
tried to live by selling firewater to a nation of con- 
noisseurs would soon starve. 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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GOODWILL CRUISE: 


FLYING IN FORMATION OVER THE PARENT SHIP DURING MANCEUVRES OFF PORTUGAL: 
AIR CREWS FROM THE CARRIER FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 1N TRAINING. 


hm 


THE FLAG OF PORTUGAL FLYING ABOVE “OLD GLORY” WHEN GENERAL CARMONA VISITED 
THE CARRIER FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT DURING THE GOODWILL VISIT TO LISBON, 


THE 45,000-TON CARRIER FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT WITH HER AIRCRAFT ON DECK: 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHEN SHE WAS VISITING RIO DE JANEIRO. 


HE goodwill and 
training cruise 

of the aircraft-carrier 
U.S.S. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and atten- 
dant destroyers in 
the Mediterranean 
has been strongly 
criticised in the 
Soviet Press. When 
questioned about 
this in Washington, 
Admiral Halsey, 
former Commander 
of the Third Pacific 
Fleet, said: “It's 
nobody’s damned 
business where we go. 
We will go anywhere 
we please... any- 
where at all." The 
45,000 - ton aircraft- 
carrier has already 
visited Lisbon, CGib- 
raltar and Naples, 
and was due at the 
Greek port of Pireus 
from Sept. 5 to 9, 
(Continued below. 

GENERAL CARMONA, PRESIDENT OF PORTUGAL, WITH ADMIRAL H. K. HEADING INTO THE WIND AS CORSAIR FIGHTER AIRCRAFT TAKE OFF FROM THE FLIGHT-DECK: 
HEWITT (RIGHT), COMMANDER OF U.S. NAVAL FORCES IN EUROPE, THE U.S.S. FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT ON MANCEUVRES OFF THE COAST OF PORTUGAL. 
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Continued.) 
accompanied by the light cruiser Little Rock and the destroyers Cone, New and the United States Navy Department admitted that the State Department had 


Corry. During the same period the destroyers Noa and Werrington are visiting requested and planned the tour. Later the U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt will visit 
Salonika. This visit has been described by the U.S. Acting Secretary of State, Malta, Algiers, Tangier and Casablanca. Franklin D, Roosevelt is of the Midw 
Mr. Acheson, as being devoted entirely to courtesy and goodwill and was without class of carriers and was cempleted in 1945. She has a complement of 4085 
political significance. He thought that the Greeks would welcome the carrier as carries 137 aircraft (including large bombers). The ships of this class are the 

she bore the name of a man long known as a friend of their country. On August 28 extensively welded in the U.S. Navy and are heavily armed with anti-aircraft g\ 
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WORLD SURVEY: TOPICAL PICTURES FROM EUROPE, CANADA AND CHINA. 


INCORPORATED WITH A FAMOUS DUTCH 
BRIDGE: “‘ WATERLOO"? AND “‘ MOERDYK” CO-OPERATE IN RECONSTRUCTION. 


The most difficult task which faced Dutch engineers in their programme of restoring war-damaged 

bridges in Holland was the repairing of the fourteen-span mile-long Moerdyk Bridge, which con- 

nects Northern Holland with its southern provinces and Belgium. The British Government came 

to their aid with spare parts, including several rectangular spans of the temporary Waterloo 
Bridge, over which many thousands of mdoners have walked. 


PARTS OF A FAMOUS LONDON’ BRIDGE 


LOG DRIVE 


PAPER, 


EMBRYO NEWSPRINT: LUMBERMEN AT WORK ON CANADA'S RECORD 
TO RESTORE THE CANADIAN EXPORT INDUSTRY OF PULP AND 


Canada is now engaged in a great post-war drive to catch up with her war-neglected but 
leading peacetime industry of pulp and paper production. Before the war, three out of every 
eight newspapers in the world were printed on Canadian paper, and the country’s lumbermen 
have been working all-out for nearly a year felling trees, trimming and sawing logs, and 
driving them down rivers to the mills to provide pulp for the world’s paper demands. 
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AN ECHO OF THE NORMANDY INVASION: THE 43RD (WESSEX) DIVISION MEMORIAL, 
DESIGNED BY THE R.E. OF THE DIVISION AND RECENTLY UNVEILED NEAR CAEN. 
Replacing a wooden memorial on “Hill 112,” erected by the French in gratitude for their 
liberation, this granite memorial, fashioned from the ruins of a bridge in Germany, was unveiled 
on August 27 near Caen, where the 43rd Division fought its first major battle in 1944. In the 
top panel of the memorial is the Rivisional sign, the Golden Wyvern of Wessex, said to be depicted 
in the Bayeux Tapestry as the emblem carried by the British at the Battle of Hastings. 


SOME OF THE 5,500,000 JAPANESE NOW BEING REPATRIATED BY THE U.S. NAVY» 
WAITING BESIDE THEIR PERSONAL POSSESSIONS BEFORE EMBARKING AT SHANGHAI, 
The U.S. Navy is now engaged on the stupendous task of repatriating 5,500;000 Japanese men, 
women and children. It began the programme with 100 L.S.T.s of the U.S. Seventh Fleet, but is 
now employing upwards of 300 naval amphibious craft, merchant vessels, and ex-Japanese Navy ships. 


WRECKAGE 
ULTIMATUM 


THE 
AN 


EXAMINING 
LED TO 


MR. RICHARD PATTERSON, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO YUGOSLAVIA, 
OF ONE OF THE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT WHOSE SHOOTING-DOWN 


The recent shooting-down over Yugoslavia of two American aircraft said to have been flyine within the 

Yugoslav frontier led to one of the most tense post-war situations. The United States issued an 

ultimatum, including a demand to view the wreckage and to release such occupants as had not been killed. 

After conversations with the U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Patterson, Marshal Tito replied to the ultimatum in 
terms which satisfied the United States. 








THE FIRST CONSTELLATION TO GO INTO SERVICE SINCE THE GROUNDING ORDER IN fe 

JULY: TAKING OFF FROM LA GUARDIA FIELD, NEW YORK, FOR SHANNON AND LONDON. 

The defects in the design of Constellation aircraft which caused a number of fatal accidents and ultimately 

ted to an international order grounding the aircraft have been remedied, and Constellations are in 

service again. The first to take the air was the Pan-American clipper Great Republic, which left 

La Guardia airfield, New York, on August 24, with a full passenger load for Shannon and London. The 
clipper landed at London Airport on the evening of August 25. 
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AN EX-U.S. FIGHTER PILOT WAGING WAR AGAINST DISEASE BY SPRAYING D.D.T. OVER CHICAGO 
CITY DUMPS TO KILL GERM-SPREADING INSECTS. 
Insects breeding in the stagnant rubbish dumps of Chicago are suspected of spreading the dreaded germs, 
commonly known as polio germs, which are responsible for infantile paralysis. The aircraft seen flying through 
a flock of city pigeons was spraying D.D.T. over the area of the dumps. 
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THE U.S. NAVY'S LARGEST AIRCRAFT: A 92-TON LOCKHEED DOUBLE-DECKER CONSTITUTION 
BEING MANCZUVRED INTO POSITION FOR ITS TRIAL FLIGHTS AT BURBANK, CALIFORNIA. 


A photograph of the largest aircraft ever built tor the U.S. Army Air Forces, the XB-36, appeared in The 

/tiustrat ondon News of August 24. This week we are able to publish a “ pre-view” photograph of the 

largest aircraft yet built for tne U.S. Navy, the 92-ton Lockheed Constitution XR-00, whose four engines, 

developing 12,000 horse-power, are designed to lift 168 passengers in double decks and to give the giant 
aircraft a speed of 300 m.p.h., with a cruising range of 6000 miles. 
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THE WORLD OF WINGS: AIRCRAFT 
NEWS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 





AN UNDERSIDE VIEW OF THE NORTHROP FLYING WING BOMBER, WITH ITS 
GIANT WHEELS TUCKED AWAY, PHOTOGRAPHED DURING A TEST FLIGHT. 
Details of the Northrop XB-35 Flying Wing Bomber have already appeared in The 
/llustrated London News. This photograph shows the “ clean ” flying trim of the unorthodox 
monster, which is officially stated to have had an unprecedented record of trouble-free 
performance during its first test flights. 
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LIKE THE HULL OF A _ SHIP: THE SECOND PROTOTYPE OF BRITAIN'S 
LARGEST FLYING-BOAT, THE SHETLAND, NEARING COMPLETION, 


The second prototype of the greatest flying-boat ever built in Britain, the Short Shetland, 
is now nearing completion at Short’s Works at Rochester. The first Shetland, it will be 
recallei, caugnt fire and sank during tests at Felixstowe some months ago. This huge 
doubié-decker flying-boat, which will be twice the weight of any yet built in Britain, is 
being constructed in a slipway on the banks of the Medway in much the same way as a ship 
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LCUTTA POLICE USING TEAR-GAS BOMBS AGAINST MUSLIMS WHO WERE ATTEMPTING, 
DURING THE RECENT RIOTS, TO SET FIRE TO A HINDU TEMPLE (RIGHT). 
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SAMMUT 


A PALL OF SMOKE OVERHANGING LOOTED AND BURNING BUILDINGS IN DHARAM- 
TOLLA STREET, DURING RIOTING WHICH TURNED CALCUTTA INTO A SHAMBLES, 


veauannnnnncenseen 


ONCE FORMED A ROW OF OPS AN EXAMPLE OF 
MANY PARTS OF CALCUTTA TO FIRE AND WRECKAGE. 


D IRON SHEETS WHICH 
THE MOB FURY WHICH REDUCED 


Upwards of 3000 people were killed and many thousands wounded and injured in one of 
the worst of recent riots in India, which broke out on August 16 during the Muslim hartal 
in Calcutta. Muslim mobs scoured the city, beating up Hindu shopkeepers, looting and 
burning shops, and assaulting inoffensive pedestrians. Hindus launched counter-attacks, 
and three days of looting and mob rule reduced the city to a shambles. Troops were called 
in to support the police, and on August 18 the Governor of Bengal, Sir Frederick Burrows, 
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MUSLIM-HINDU RIOTS. 
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INJURED COMRADE DURING A PERIOD OF MOB RULE 
IN WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND INJURED. 


IN AN AREA OF HAVOC IN NORTH CALCUTTA, WHERE TROOPS 
“EXTENSIVE MILITARY OPERATION ”’ TO RESTORE ORDER. 


ARMY VEHICLES 
TO CARRY OU AN 


IM REFUGEES, RESCUED FROM A HINDU LOCALITY DURING BRITISH ARMY OPERATIONS \ 
TO SEPARATE THE TWO COMMUNITIES, AWAITING TRANSPORT TO A MUSLIM AREA. 


broadcast a stern warning that all lawlessness would be suppressed. On the following day 
it was reported that the city was again under control. Fears of a further outbreak of 
violence during the great Muslim festival of Jd-ul-Fitr on August 29 proved to have been 
unfounded, possibly because along all the routes of the marching throngs through Calcutta 
armed British and Indian troops were posted with grim frequency and supported by a 
formidable array of tanks. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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{ MR. SARAT CHANDRA SARDAR VALLABHBHAI MR. C. RA 
bs . C. RAJAGOPA- MR. JAGJIVAN RAM 
\ BOSE auras Musioh  tuaus a PATEL LACHARI nots a (Sikh). a (Conmress m Scheduled “hadion Cletstian. \ 
\ (Congress Hindu). : ; (Congress Hindu). (Congress Hindu). a Castes” Member). (indian Christian). \ 
\ The King has approved the appointment of an Indian Government, proposed by the Congress Party, j Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan (non-League Muslim); Syed Ali Zaheer (Congress Muslim), and Mr. Cooverji \ 
\ of twelve members, three of them Muslims. Two more Muslims, bringing the Cabinet to fourteen, are Hormusji Bhabha (Parsee). Barely had the names for the Congress Ministry been announced when \ 
\ by be appointed later. _ Photographs of eight of the twelve new Ministers so far chosen appear above. one of the three Muslims, Sir Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, was the victim of a murderous assault while walking \ 
\ photograph of Pandit Nehru, President of the Indian National Congress who formed the interim in the streets of Simla. He was set upon by two youths with knives who stabbed him in seven places \ 
\ Gavernment, appeared in our last issue. The three other Ministers so far chosen and approved are: and left him unconscious. He was later rescued and taken to hospital, where he is recovering. \ 
\ * 
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THE TRIAL OF MAJOR BOON: THE ACCUSED (RIGHT, IN BATTLEDRESS, SEATED 
BACK TO CAMERA) FACING HIS JUDGES AT A COURT-MARTIAL IN A HOUSE IN 
CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, ON CHARGES OF ASSISTING THE JAPANESE IN HONG-KONG. 
Major Cecil Boon, R.A.S.C., 

was brought before a court- ¥» 
martial on August 27 to face 


THE YORKSHIRE TEAM WHICH SECURED THE COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP. { 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
} eleven charges of assisting 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 


\ 
N Left to right (standing) : H. HALLIDAY,—WALKER (Scorer), H. BEAUMONT, K. FIDDLING, A. COXON, E. ROBINSON, 
C, TURNER, A. BOOTH, B. HEYHIRST (umpire) ; (sitting) w. E. BOWES, M. LEYLAND, A. BRIAN SELLERS (captain), 
W. BARBER, F. SMAILES. By beating Sussex at Eastbourne on August 26, Yorkshire assured themselves of 
the first post-war County Champion- 
ship. They won the title in 1893 for 
the first time, and this year is the 
twenty-second occasion on which they 
have held it. This post-war team 
under Brian Sellers, the captain who 
has carried Yorkshire to the top of the 
tree in six seasons out of eight, is the 
most formidable team in the country. 








the Japanese while he was a 
prisoner of war in Hong- 
Kong. Colonel J. A. C. Birch 
presided over the Court. 
With him sat five officers 
and the Judge-Advocate. 
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SIDNEY WOODERSON WITH THE MEDAL HE WON BY 
HIS EPIC VICTORY AT OSLO. 

In the greatest race of his life, thirty-two-year-old Sidney 

Wooderson, Britain’s champion runner, thrashed all opposition 

in the 5000-metres championship at Oslo on August 23. He won 

the race by over 40 yards from Slykhuis (Holland) in 14 min. 

86 sec.—only 10°4 sec. outside Gundar Haege’s world record. i 
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THE EARL OF CAVAN. 


The death occurred on August 28 of Field Marshal Lord Cavan, aged 
eighty, Chief of the Imperial General Staff from 1922-1926. He served 
in the South African War, and during World War I he commanded 
the Guards Division in France, and later the British troops in Italy. 
In 1932 he was promoted Field Marshal. In May 1937, Lord Cavan 
was in command of all the troops at the Coronation of King George V1. 


fESTIFYING AT THE TOKIO TRIALS: PU-YI, FORMER 
“PUPPET EMPEROR OF MANCHURIA. 


The former puppet Emperor of Manchuria, Pu-Yi, who was 
{arrested and interned by the Russians when they entered Mukden, 
{ testified before the International Military Tribunal for the Far 
\ East at Tokio on August 19. Pu-Yi, who is forty years old, 
\ declared that the Japanese had poisoned his Chinese wife. 


——— 
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MR. NOEL F. HALL. \ MR. W. J. DIGNAM, \ MR. WALTER PASSMORE. MISS L. DE BAISSAC. \ MR. MYER COHEN. \ 
Mr. N. F. Hall has been \ Mr. Dignam, the recently- | the death occurred on { Miss Lise de Baissac, who is It was recently announced that { Mr. Myer Cohen, director of the 
appointed as the first Principal { appointed Australian High { August 29 of Mr. Walter Pass- | now working as a French Dr. Heinrich Wilhelm Kopf Washington repatriation divi- 
of the Administrative Staff | Commissioner to Eire, arrived { more, the old Savoyard, aged | announcer on the B.B.C., has | had been appointed Prime sion of Unrra, was recently 
College to enable men and in London on August 24, on \ seventy-nine. An amusing | been made an M.B.E. for her { Minister of Hanover, in the | appointed to succeed Lieut.- 
women in executive itions his way to Dublin. He was /{ comedian and a fine singer, his | bravery during the war. She | British occupation zone. Han- { neral Sir F. Morgan as tem- 
to study the principles that | accompanied by his wife and | pest-knownpartsincluded Koko { was parachuted into France | over has been raised from the | porary chief of Unrra opera- 

; underlie effective administra- { children, and it was stated that {| in “The Mikado,” Jack Point in 1943 to organise the under- ;{ status ofa provinceofPrussiato | tions in Germany until a per- 

\ tion. He assisted in the prepa- | he intended to stay for about { j;, « Yeomen of the ground movement in readiness a“ Land” or State of Germany { manent appointment is made. 

} ration of post-war plans for , a week. He is the first Aus- | Guard,” and the Lord Chan- for the invasion. She was at a ceremony attended by | Mr. Cohen, who is thirty-nine, 

\ West Africa. A tralian to hold this post in Eire. | cellor in “ lolanthe.” arrested several times. ° senior British officers. studied law at Cambridge. ' 
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A VOICE FROM THE PAST: EX-CROWN PRINCE 


WILHELM ON GERMANY’S FUT 


see suennuennnnenneguonencuanenagnavensensennenecersveseenssecnsnseent 


‘\ EX-CROWN PRINCE WILHELM ON THE TERRACE OF HIS HILLTOP CASTLE NEAR 


HECHINGEN, WHENCE HE RECENTLY ISSUED SUGGESTIONS AS TO GERMANY’S FUTURE. 


7 





“CROWN PRINCE, HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN, CHATTING WITH 
A GUEST IN ONE OF THE ROOMS OF HIS CASTLE ON A HILLTOP NEAR HECHINGEN, 


N a recent interview at French-occupied Hechingen, in Germany, where “ Little 
Willie" is living in retirement, the one-time Crown Prince of Germany advanced 
suggestions on the future of the Fatherland. He said there was a great danger that 
two Germanys would develop—one a Communist province and the other democratic— 
and remarked that he favoured a Germany of federal states with one central’ head, 
though not necessarily a monarchy. “If,"’ he added, “I had an opportunity to 
get in touch with leading personalities of the Allies, | think I could help.” The 
ex-Crown Prince, who celebrated his sixty-fourth birthday this year, now lives the 
simple life of a country gentleman, dividing his time between the villa at Hechingen 
in which he lives and his castle on a nearby hilltop, at which he receives visitors. 
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» “LITTLE WILLIE” AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-FOUR: A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE EX-CROWN 
PRINCE AT HECHINGEN, GERMANY, WHERE HE IS LIVING IN RETIREMENT. 
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‘\ EX-CROWN PRINCE WILHELM WITH HIS WIFE, FORMERLY CECILE, PRINCESS OF MECKLEN- » 
BURG, WHOM HE MARRIED IN 1905. THEY HAVE FOUR SONS AND TWO DAUGHTERS. ‘ 


or 
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THE ONLY OUTSIDE KEY TO THE CASTLE WHERE “LITTLE WILLIE MOVES UNDER ra 
SURVEILLANCE: THE KEY IS HELD BY THE MILITARY GOVERNOR OF HECHINGEN. ‘y 
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MODERN SCIENCE SHOWING A PREHISTORIC FOSSIL TO AN INVISIBLE PUBLIC. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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AN INTERESTING TELEVISION BROADCAST: DR. LEAKEY EXPLAINING HIS DISCOVERY OF A 6,000,000-YEAR-OLD “‘ PROCONSUL ’’ JAW-BONE. 


Dr. L. S. B. Leakey's discovery of the 6,000,000-year-old fossil Proconsul jaw illustrated 
and described on five pages of The Illustrated London News of August 24, was the subject 
of a most interesting feature included in the B.B.C. television programme transmitted on 
the evening of August 26. Dr. Leakey was seen on the television screen of thousands of 
British receiving sets, showing and describing the Proconswl and comparative jaws, and 


explaining the significance of his discovery with the aid of the map (right), and of diagrams 
as reproduced in our pages. Our drawing, made in the B.B.C. studio at Alexandra Palace, 
during the transmission of the programme, shows Dr. Leakey facing the television cameras 
in the brilliant glare of the floodlights, speaking into the microphone seen hung in front 
of him from an overhead boom, and holding up the Proconsul jaw. 
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CAN well remember feeling, as the war in 
Europe drew to an end, that public 
opinion was deluding itself as to the prospects 
of the future and the conditions of the return 
to peace. It seemed certain to me in those 
months that the combination of destruction, 
displacement of populations, revolutionary 
sentiment, and conflict of national interests 
would lead to a long period of unrest, un- 
certainty and anxiety. Yet I freely confess 
that the picture which I had drawn in my own mind was 
considerably more optimistic than the reality has justified. 
I thought that some of the foreigners with whom I talked 
were unduly alarmist. I did not realise to what an extent 
energies and attention which it was so necessary to con- 
centrate upon restoration would be devoted to international 
rivalries. One explanation of this failure in foresight was 
the fact that the atomic bomb had not at that time been 
brought into use, since there can be no doubt that the 
spectre of this weapon haunts all the world and contributes 
powerfully to its feeling of depression and fear of the future. 
And fear of the future is a most 
unfortunate sentiment at a time like 
the present, when a robust optimism 
would be one of the best contri- 
butions to the process of physical, 
moral and mental rehabilitation. 
But the atomic bomb is only 
one factor in the present unhappy 
situation. 

The other is, it is hardly necessary 
to say, the division of Europe 
into two unfriendly camps. The 
probability of this happening was 
something which I did recognisé 
fairly early, and I wrote about that 
subject in these pages. Yet there, 
too, the process has gone beyond 
my expectation, and, I think, 
beyond all reasonable expectation. 
Perhaps it is an exaggeration to 
say two camps, since that would 
suggest equivalent discipline and 
authority on either side, which is 
not the case. The Russian camp is 
extremely well-disciplined. When 
all its adherents fail to act in a 
precisely similar way it is on a 
minor point; for example, one 
satellite may vote against a measure 
brought before the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, while another abstains 
from voting, but only on secondary 
questions. On all that matters there 
is unanimity. On the other side 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


real active rulers and administrators—with a controlled 
and disciplined opinion. Then, again, Russia does not 
consider that the steps already taken to ensure her ‘security 
are sufficient. It appears to her necessary to expand her 
influence in the Mediterranean and especially to exercise 
control over the approaches to the Black Sea through the 
Dardanelles. There we find a combination of purely 
strategic and ideologic tendencies in her attitude to Greece 
and, to a smaller extent, to Italy. Greece she sees as a 
small State occupying an important strategic position out- 
side the Straits, with what she classes as a reactionary 
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advantages which may be possible of attain- 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: pettements of the outstanding, major prob- 
THE PRECARIOUS STATE OF BUROPE. 


lems should be put off as long as possible— 
at all events for a year or two. She would 
not appear to have organised even the coun- 
tries most faithful to her, such as Poland and 
Bulgaria, entirely to her liking, and she 
feels that she would be in a stronger position 
to deal with the questions of a final settle- 
ment after this had been accomplished. Secondly, certain 
of the nations outside her control at present, Greece, 
Italy and France, contain. strong Communist elements. 
If these should become the dominant elements, then 
her battle would be already half-won. Finally, she 
probably hopes for signs of fatigue and reaction from 
the strain in maintaining their present policies on the 
part of the two great democracies. In this respect some 
pronouncements in the United States about the country’s 
military weakness and the anxiety in this country about 
recruitment for the armed forces are sure to have been 
carefully noted. 

The above may be only a partial 
explanation of recent Soviet! policy, 
but it seems to be the only one which 
accounts satisfactorily for the stone- 
walling and negative tactics which 
have been so consistently practised 
in Paris. Paris does not furnish the 
sole example. These tactics have 
‘long been witnessed in Germany, 
where every effort to implement the 
agreed policy of unification has been 
steadily checkmated. In Germany 
nothing moves. And here we see 
another development. Germany is 
divided into zones and her capital 
into sectors. In each case the 
Russian is sealed off from the rest. 
In each of them the Soviet authori- 
ties have secured, or are in process 
of securing, a single-party system 
under Communist domination, 
Russian-occupied Germany may be 
destined to develop into a separate 
State tied to Russia in the same way 
as Bulgaria. And from Russian- 
occupied Germany it is not difficult 
to influence political opinion in the 
other zones, because the exchange 
of views and collaboration between 
the Communists is inevitable. And 
Communism is fairly strong in the 
industrial regions of the British 
Zone. On top of this is a relatively 


there is neither strong discipline nor AN ATOMIC BY-PRODUCT TO AID CANCER RESEARCH: EXPERTS ISOLATING “CARBON 14” AT OAK RIDGE new’ and disquieting factor: the 


complete unanimity. France strives 


on occasion to play the part of a An account of the switchin 


f 


mediator. The British Dominions bomb, from the purposes oj 


rights of the small Powers and 
prepared to uphold them even 
against the view of Whitehall. The United States may take 
up a critical attitude about Palestine and Jewish immi- 
gration. In other words, the western camp is composed 
of democracies not dominated by any Power, whereas the 
eastern is composed of autocracies dominated by Russia. 
A clear-cut, single-minded policy is therefore to 
be expected from the eastern rather than from 
the western camp. But of the existence of these 
two camps there can be no doubt. 

For the British observer of these tendencies 
it is not easy to believe that Soviet policy may 
be dictated mainly by a desire for security and 
a nervousness about the policies of the other 
two great Powers, the United States and the 
United Kingdom. To us the possibility that 
this country should entertain aggressive designs 
against the Soviet Union, or that the United 
States, on the far side of the Atlantic, should 
interest itself in the affairs of Europe with such 
an object in view, appears altogether inconceiv- 
able. We should, however, do well to realise 
that our policy appears to the rulers of Russia 
under a different guise. Here again the atomic 
bomb plays its part, and it is natural that the 
Russians should feel anxiety about the future 
use and development of this weapon. Yet it 
would be an undue simplification of the issue to 
assert that the attitude of the Soviet Union is 
altogether dictated by anxiety or by a sense 
that the United Kingdom*and the United States 
contemplate aggression against Russia. No, the 
Russians feel rather that what appear to them 
their legitimate measures of precaution and 
efforts to obtain reparation for the sufferings 
which were inflicted upon them during the war 
are being persistently balked by their former 
allies. They therefore not only cling ob- 
stinately and dourly to these interests and 
claims for reparation, but also counter-attack 
in the diplomatic field on every favourable 


LABORATORIES, WHERE THE ATOM BOMB WAS BORN. 


Government and a‘ warm friendship for the United 
Kingdom. Greece has also a particularly weak spot in 
her militant Communist Party. Thereforet he Soviet Union 
is always prepared to embark on a diplomatic offensive 
against Greece when the opportunity occurs. 





AN “INCIDENT” WHICH LED TO A UNITED STATES NOTE TO THE YUGOSLAV 
GOVERNMENT : OCCUPANTS OF THE AMERICAN TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT SHOT DOWN BY 
THE YUGOSLAVS ON AUGUST 9; RESULTING IN A UNITED STATES PROTEST. 


direct exploitation of German tech- 


-over of atomic research at Oak Ridge Laboratories, in the United States, home of the atom nical skill, which is of the highest 
war to those of peace, appeared in The Illustrated London News of June 22 this year. The order. This is seen in aircraft pro- 
are particularly interested in the above photograph shows experts working in front of the concrete wall shielding thé deadly atomic pile. Through blocked 

P y ‘ . stringer holes in the concrete “ shield,”” men with long-handled tools are removing isolated quantities of “Carbon 14,” which 
is now being released to hospitals and research centres to aid in the study of cancer. 


duction. It is probably to be seen 
in the experiments with long-range 
weapons which have alarmed the 
Scandinavian countries. And it may well have taken 
other forms also. 

As regards reaction to these tendencies I have space 
to-day to speak only of the most recent, on the part of the 
United States. Though the man in the street is probably 
as tired of Europe as he was after_the First 
World War, there has been no comparable 
campaign in favour of cutting loose from Euro- 
pean affairs, and Mr. Byrnes would seem to 
have, in his present policy of taking an increasing 
interest in them, an unusual measure of popular 
support. A stiffening on the American side has 
been shown in recent naval movements and by 
the cover provided for the allied forces on the 
Yugoslav frontier by carrier-borne aircraft. It 
was shown also in the Note on the subject of 
attacks on American aircraft by the Yugoslavs, 
which was extremely stern, though — to the 
great credit of the United States—it threatened, 
not reprisals, as in older days, but an appeal to 
that court which the United Nations themselves 
set up. Its success is likely to induce the 
American Administration to continue to speak 
and act in the firmer manner recently adopted. 
Yet in the background there still remains that 
important question : will a democracy such as 
the United States, eagerly looking forward to 
the future and uninterested in the past, 
associating Europe with the past and its fruit- 
less quarrels, impatient of control and direction, 
will such a democracy go on submitting to thé 
burdens which this policy must entail? That 
is a question which we cannot answer, and it 
is doubtful whether many Americans can. 

As I have written before on more than one 
occasion, it would be cowardice to resign our- 
selves to the prospect that this political, economic 
and ideological struggle must end in open conflict. 
There are reasonable hopes that such a tragedy 
can be avoided. Yet it would be no less weak 
of the and shortsighted on our part to fail in realising 











occasion, so that it has become enough for any Qa Ym spe 22 ne p_pentove, setoenes poe 9 eng yo a fant ome & raph Mle 

. merican aircraft w was shot down on August Vv ter a t. i i ; 
object to be desired by the other two great within twenty-four hours of the despatch of the U.S. Nove to the Yugoslav Sovemmeant demanding the great dangers inherent in the uneasiness and 
Powers for the Soviet to ree 2 and marshal thelr roloase. ow of an American aircraft chet down on A were all killed. Our lack of confidence or of trust which are prevalent 
its subsidiary new allies— for the most part otograp! ows: (front row, |. to r, i * erer, of Budapest; Cpl. R. L. Dahigren, in Europe. One of the handicaps is the present 
st Lieut. B. L. McNew, Captain W. Crombie (Roth | tee Lieut. D. E Carroll Lieut. nel system of negotiation, another may be the 


Pallay, of Budapest; Cpl. J. L. Dick, ; 
+ 1 tsthlel lack of statesmanship of the very highest order. 





its enemies and ours during all but the final J. G. Holland Cinterrogatin yg Ag kg > 


stage of the war—for the same purpose, 
These national rivalries are complicated and 

aggravated by what it is now fashionable to call “ ideologies.” 
That is something which did not exist at Versailles in 1919 
and hardly even at Vienna in 1814 and 1815. It is a Russian 
principle that no unfriendly Governments can be tolerated 
in any country which Russia is in a position to dominate 
or control, and it is considered that the best guarantee of 
friendship is to be found in Governments more or less on 
the pattern of the Soviet, on single-party lines—Communist, 
if possible, but, if not, then with the Communists as the 


t. J. F. Hocheker, Dr. R. Blackburn (Unrra). 


To sum up, Russia is now actuated by these three prin- 
ciples: anxiety about her security, a desire to see Com- 
munist régimes established in neighbouring territories, and 
a desire to control the Dardanelles and expand into the 
Mediterranean. The three are closely interwoven and 
mutually supporting. And if we seek to analyse the trans- 
lation of the principles into terms of practical policy, as 
exemplified above all in Paris, we arrive at a situation on 
the following lines. While seeking to achieve any direct 


The best hopes lie in the genuine aversion to 
war which would appear to inspire all governments and 
which is certainly felt by the majorities in all countries. 
On the other hand, the past has proved that this in itself 
is not sufficient to maintain peace and that two sides may 
go to war even when neither wants war. Europe to-day 
is like a child playing with fire and risking a conflagration. 
Fortunately, the house does not appear to be highly in- 
flammable, but even in this we should be unwise to be 
too confident. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE PRINCESSES AT HOME: 
THE ROYAL FAMILY AT ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR. 
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AT ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR: (ABOVE) 
H.M. THE KING WITH PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AND (RIGHT) H.M. THE 
QUEEN, WITH PRINCESS MARGARET, 
PAUSE DURING A STROLL IN A 
‘““ WILD”? CORNER OF THE GROUNDS. 7 
\ ‘ 


ed 





HESE delightful and informal 
photographs of the Royal 
Family were taken at Royal 
Lodge, Windsor, which was given 
to their Majesties when they were 
Duke and Duchess of York as a 
country home in 1931. It is about 
three miles from Windsor Castle, 
and was formerly known as the 
King’s Cottage, being much used 
by King George IV. The King 
and Queen are extremely fond of 
this royal residence which, being 
near London, they use frequently 
as a week-end retreat. It was here 
that the little Welsh house, “ y 
Bwthyn’ Bach,’ presented’ to 
Princess Elizabeth when a child, 
was set up in the grounds. The {| 
Princesses have a number of pets, 
including Welsh Corgis and a 
Tibetan. lion-dog, and at Royal 
Lodge they breed budgerigars. 
For recreation they ride in Windsor 
Great Park or bathe in the private 
swimming-pool, for the _ royal 
sisters are keen and expert swim- 
mers. The Princesses recently 
accompanied their . Majesties to 
Balmoral on holiday, and it was 
there that Princess Margaret cele- 
brated her sixteenth birthday on 
August 21.° (Photographs by Studio Lisa.) 
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THE KING AND QUEEN, WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH (LEFT) AND } 
PRINCESS MARGARET, POSE WITH THE HOUSEHOLD PETS. 
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THE QUEEN WITH HER DAUGHTERS ON ONE OF THE LAWNS-—-THE DOG SITTING 
TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH 1S HER OWN WELSH CORGI, SUSAN. 
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close } { ROVAL SISTERS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH (RIGHT), HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE TO THE } 
THRONE, WITH PRINCESS MARGARET. 
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HOME NEWS: AIRPORT FACILITIES~A ROMAN WELL~ 
A LESSON FOR GERMANS~A ROBOT PLOUGH. 





—— 


COMFORT AT HEATHROW : 
RECEPTION ROOMS WHICH HAVE NOW REPLACED 


A VOLUNTEER ARCHAOLOGIST AT WORK IN A WOODEN-LINED WELL UNEARTHED 
ON THE SITE OF A ROMAN VILLA AT KING’S HEAD YARD, SOUTHWARK. 


Archwological excavations on the site of a Roman villa discovered in a blitzed space at King’s 

Head Yard, Southwark, have been going on since last year. Among the workers are fourteen 

American and seven Dutch men and women volunteers who came to England at the invitation of 

the Royal ate a = Institute. The Dutch volunteers recently unearthed the wooden-lined well 
in which one of them is seen at work on the site of the Roman villa. 


~ 


A “QUEEN BEE" FARM TRACTOR, UNDER RADIO CONTROL BY THE EXPERT SEEN 
IN THE BACKGROUND, PLOUGHING A FIELD AT POTTERS BAR, IN HERTFORDSHIRE, 


t 25 three experts from the Royal Aeronautical Establishment at Farnborough, where much 
a ‘research has been. carried out, gave a demonstration of ploughing by radio control. The tractor 
used was fitted with receiving apparatus similar to that of a “ Bee” pilotiess aircraft. Using 
keys and stops on a 2j-in. box held in his hand, the expert seen in our photograph caused the tractor 
to plough 10 perfect furrows, each 65 yards long, in 10 minutes, turning the tractor at the end of each. 


PASSENGERS AT LONDON AIRPORT RESTING IN ARMCHAIRS IN ONE OF THE 
THE MUCH-CRITICISED CANVAS TENTS. 
Considerable criticism was forthcoming this summer on the lack of facilities for foreign visitors arriving by air at one of Britain’s 


chief airfields, the London Airport at Heathrow, where passengers had to walk along muddy,duck-boards and undergo Customs 
formalities in draughty tents. Concrete paths and properly-constructed buildings are now available for incoming passengers. 


LORD CITRINE, OF THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, SEEING OFF NINE YOUNG 
BRITISH MINERS LEAVING CROYDON AIRPORT TO VISIT HOLLAND. 
A party of nine young miners chosen, under the sponsorship of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, to spend ten days in Holland as a reward for outstanding achievement in coal 
production, flew from Croydon Airport on August 27. 


GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR, ON A VISIT TO SALISBURY’S MODEL PARLIAMENT, WATCHING 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE MACE-BEARER, SPEAKER, AND CLERK OF THE HOUSE, 


A party of twenty-five German prisoners of war, all non-Nazis, sat in the Strangers’ Gallery at the 

Church House, Salisbury, at a session of Salisbury’s Model Parliament on August 26. prisoners had 

volunteered to attend as part of their education in the principles of democratic government, and the 

experiment—the first of its kind in the country—was watched by Mr. H..R. Downer, of the Intelligence 
Department, Control mmission of Prisoners of War. 
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MR. WILMOT, MINISTER OF SUPPLY, WAVING FROM THE DRIVER’S SEAT AS HE DROVE 
THE MILLIONTH FORD VEHICLE OFF THE ASSEMBLY-LINE AT DAGENHAM, 


On August 27 the 1,000,000th vehicle to be produced at the Ford Motor Factory: at Dagenham, 
Essex, which began production some fifteen years ago, was completed. At the invitation of Lord 
Perry, chairman of the company, Mr. Wilmot drove the vehicle—a Ford Prefect—off the assembly- 
line. Mr. Wilmot said that during the war 144,000 vehicles were manufactured for the Forces by 
the company, together with 14,000 Bren-carriers, 137,000 Fordson tractors, and 94,000 engines. 
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A POST-WAR AERIAL VIEW OF SHANKLIN, 


ISLE OF WIGHT, NOW RAPIDLY REASSUMING ITS HOLIDAY ROLE. THE UPPER AND LOWER PARTS OF THE TOWN CAN BE SEEN 
CONNECTED BY THE ZIG-ZAG CLIFF PATHWAY AND HYDRAULIC LIFT, AND IN THE FOREGROUND ARE 


THE HALF-MILE-LONG ESPLANADE AND THE PIER. 





A 1946 AERIAL VIEW OF WESTON-SUPER-MARE, THE POPULAR WEST COUNTRY SEASIDE RESORT, TWICE RAIDED DURING THE WAR, BUT NOW SUFFERING A HAPPIER INVASION 
BY THOUSANDS OF HOLIDAY-MAKERS. THE GRAND PIER AND ITS PAVILION ARE SEEN AT LEFT-CENTRE, AND, 


TO THE RIGHT OF IT, THE MARINE LAKE. 
BRITISH HOLIDAY-MAKERS’ TARGETS FOR 1946: AERIAL VIEWS OF SHANKLIN (ISLE OF WIGHT) AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
The two British holiday resorts pictured in these 1946 aerial photographs both suffered attractions of the climate brought visitors in ever-increasing numbers to this corner of the 
as war targets. Shanklin, which lies on Sandown Bay, is well known to countless holiday- island. Weston-super-Mare, which has been appropriately called ‘* the Brighton of 
makers, one of its best-known and most picturesque features being Shanklin Old Village, Bristol,” has for many years been one of the most popular seaside resorts for holiday- 
whose thatched cottages and old-fashioned gardens are a reminder of the time before the makers from South Wales, the Midlands, and the West Country. 
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CLIFFS OF MOUNT ROBSON: REMARKABLE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


THE FROZEN 


THE SOUTH-WEST FACE OF MT. ROBSON, THE SIDE FROM WHICH THE MOUNTAIN IS MOST 
, FREQUENTLY SCALED. ROUTES LIE TO THE LEFT OF THE SMALL GLACIER SEEN CENTRE. 


THE SUMMIT OF MT. ROBSON PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE SOUTH-WEST AND SHOWING 
THE EXTRAORDINARY ICE FORMATIONS THAT DEFEND THE CREST. 


These remarkable photographs of Mt. Robson, the highest peak in the 
Canadian Rockies, were taken by the well-known mountaineer, explorer and 
author, Mr. Frank S. Smythe, whilst on special air work. Mt. Robson, 
12,972 ft., is not the highest mountain in Canada, since the more recently- 
discovered Mt. Waddington, in the Coast Range of British Columbia, proved 
to be 13,260 ft., but it is without question the noblest mountain in Canada. 


MT. ROBSON FROM THE NORTH-EAST: FROM THIS SIDE THE PEAK RISES 
IN A TREMENDOUS SWEEP OF ROCK AND ICE FROM A GLACIER. 


A CLOSER VIEW OF THE SUMMIT OF MT. ROBSON FROM THE NORTH, AND LOOKING ALONG 


THE SCIMITAR-LIKE SWEEP OF NORTH-WEST RIDGE. 


Furthermore, springing as it does in a single sweep of nearly 10,000 ft. from 
the valleys at its feet, it must be numbered among the great peaks of the 
world. It was first ascended in 1913 by a party consisting of Major-General 
W. W. Foster and Mr. A. A. MacCarthy, led by the famous Alpine guide 
Conrad Kain, who for many years was in the employ of the Alpine Club of 
Canada. Even to-day the so-called easiest route up the mountain is 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
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OF CANADA’S NOBLEST MOUNTAIN. 


THE SUMMIT OF MT. ROBSON FROM THE NORTH-EAST, CLEARLY SHOWING THE SERRATED NATURE OF THE ICY NORTH-WEST RIDGE, WHICH HAS BEEN 
NAMED THE “ WISH-BONE "’ RIDGE AND IS STILL UNCLIMBED. 


considered to be a long and arduous ascent, and in one section the climber 
is exposed to avalanches of ice. Other, and more difficult, routes have since 
been made up the mountain, mostly along the crests of the great ridges, 
though not all have been completed, owing to the extraordinary ice forma- 
tions—clearly seen in the photographs—which defend the uppermost extremities 
of the faces and ridges of the mountain. The climber, in reaching the 


summit, has to cut and thread his way over, and between, fantastic masses of 
ice poised on the crest. Mr. Frank Smythe says that it was the skill of 
one of the “bush” pilots that made possible these remarkable close-up views 
of Canada’s grandest mountain. The aircraft employed, a Norseman, is 
extensively used in Northern and Western Canada because of its reliability and 
manceuvrability when being flown at slow speeds over difficult mountain country, 
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A WAR-TIME PATROL AMONG THE 
NEW GUINEA. 


By DONALD F. THOMSON, O.B.E., D.Sc., Dip. Anthrop. 


HEAD-HUNTERS OF DUTCH 


Our readers will remember Dr. Thomson as a contributor 
of anthropological articles and photographs to *‘ The Illustrated 
London News” in the years before the war. When serving 
as a Wing Commander in the Royal Australian Air Force 
in 1943 he was seconded to the Army to command a patrol 
consisting of three white men and a few natives which pene- 
trated the almost impassable swamplands of Dutch New 
Guinea and reconnoitred behind the Japanese lines. He was 
awarded the O.B.E. for this exploit. 





1.) = 1943, when the presence of strong [— 
Japanese forces in Indonesia, as far south as 
Timor, the Kai Islands, Amboina, the Aru Islands, | 
and Netherlands New Guinea, threatened the line of | 
communication through Torres Straits, Dutch New 
Guinea became of first-class importance to Australia. 
An Australian force was landed, with headquarters at 
Merauke, on the south coast, a small garrison at 
Tannahmerah, on the Upper Digoel River, and an 
observation post at Mappi, on the Lower Digoel. 
The Japanese had been long in possession of the 
north, west and south-west of Dutch New Guinea, 
and were reported to bave ingratiated themselves 
with the natives and to have been training them 
for .reconnaissance work. 

Between Mappi Post, on the Lower Digoel, and 
the Japanese headquarters, was a vast unknown 
unexplored swamp area, extending over hundreds of 
square miles. The Japanese were in strength to the 
northward. Aerial photographic reconnaissance had 
been made of their positions ; they had been in almost 
undisputed occupation for a very long time. That 
much was known. But to what extent they had 
infiltrated the country to the south, how far they had 
pushed patrols and outposts towards Mappi and the 
Digoel—in short, what lay in some two hundred miles 
of reputedly impassable swampland and morass— 
there was no information at all. | 

The country was reported to be some of the | 
worst in the world: hundreds and hundreds of | 
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that would be required. On the first patrol 
we had been issued with only standard 
equipment. This had proved to be inade- 
quate and no special jungle equipment was 
available at Force Headquarters. It was 
obvious that special arms, equipment 
and rations were essential. I sought and 
obtained permission to fly back to Australia 
for these things. Back at G.H.Q. in Brisbane every co-opera- 
tion was given at last. We now obtained the latest jungle 
equipment, including American jungle hammocks, and 
packs with rubber-lined bags for clothing and rations. 
Last but not least I was able to collect three tried 
R.A.A.F. sergeants—two armourer-airgunners and one 
a wireless-airgunner—who had served with me on other 
operations. In addition, Sergeant Kapiu Gagai, of Badu, 
who had accompanied me on several previous expeditions, 
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the water was no longer still. It was flowing very 
slightly, and the flow was to the northwards. We were 
on the headwaters of the Wildeman and open water lay 
somewhere ahead. From this time on we encountered 
stretches of open water in which progress was good, 
and at length emerged in the well-defined channel of the 
Wildeman River. 

Our native carriers were now far into hostile country 
and were daily growing more apprehensive and anxious 
to return. At length I purchased from these people two 
of their biggest dugout canoes for two large axes, paid 
them off, and sent them home accompanied by two 
Indonesian Police whom I hoped would help to get them 
safely back to their own territory. The two canoes were 
lashed together and a raft or platform constructed between 
them. The hulls were then loaded with our most 
treasured stores, and on the platform we built a 

shelter thatched with palm leaves or “ atap.”” On 
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1 this I mounted four Bren guns and then established 
Sergeant Egan, the wireless operator, with his 
| batteries and charging-motor on it. By day we 
' laid the ‘‘ houseboat ” with her precious cargo against 
the bank of the stream, camouflaging her carefully, 
and lay in wait for enemy patrols; at night she 
emerged from hiding and floated silently downstream 
in the darkness. 

For some time the only natives*we had seen had 
been men, all armed to the teeth with fighting 
arrows. The complete absence of women and children 
was an ominous sign. They were very timid, watch- 
ing us furtively from hiding, and stationing sentries 
in the tops of tall trees to watch our movements. 
Human heads festooned almost every hut we passed 
and hung in clusters like bunches of grapes. Heads 
of freshly killed victims were impaled on tree 
stumps. There were few villages, and these were 
either very strong, with sufficient population to 
beat off attack, or small and isolated, built high 
on piles, or in trees, and hidden on the edge of 
the jungle, their walls slotted to permit the use 
of bows and arrows. 

The natives continued to be furtive and shy. 
They watched us from canoes, a long way off, 
crying always ‘“‘ Sabioh! sabioh!” and fleeing at 
our approach. As we drifted down the Eilanden 
the natives became more numerous and _ bolder. 
They brought bird-of-paradise plumes, which they 





vee held aloft, showing by their behaviour that they 





miles of swamps, filled with deep water on which 
were floating islands of aquatic grass and vegeta- 
tion, which formed the stronghold of head-hunters. 
There was almost no dry land; just a vast swamp 
in which natives travelled in large dugout canoes, 
and lived in houses built in trees, or raised on long 
piles above the water. 

In the latter half of 1943 I was made available by 
General Headquarters and entrusted with the task of 
organising a patrol to explore and reconnoitre the Upper 
Obaa River and the swamps to the north, to endeavour 
to discover a route through the swamps into the watershed 
of the Wildeman River, to determine the extent of and 





THE SWAMP-DWELLERS OF THE UPPER OBAA: A SCENE IN THE VILLAGE OF DEGAMON, WHERE 
THE PATROL RECRUITED CANOES AND MEN FOR THE JOURNEY THROUGH THE SWAMPS. 


nature of Japanese penetration and control in this area, and 
to find a site for an Australian outpost on the Eilanden River. 

The first patrol, which was in the nature of a preliminary 
reconnaissance, was carried qut with two men and a team 
of native carriers, recruited at Okaba, on the south coast. 
We travelled on foot from Okaba to the Digoel River. 
The country was low-lying and swampy, and rain fell 
almost incessantly; for miles we travelled knee-deep in 
mud and water, at other times up to our armpits. 

At Jodom, on the south bank of the Digoel River, a 
little distance upstream from Mappi Post, we met Mr. T. A. 
Lebelauw, an Ambonese, who was the Dutch Resident 
Magistrate, and had been at Mappi Post, with a detach- 
ment of Indonesian Police. From Jodom a patrol was 
made by launch to Tannahmerah, where an Australian 
garrison was stationed. From there the patrol returned 
by launch, manned by Indonesians, down the Digoel River. 
through Princess Marianne Straits, to Force Headquarters 
at Merauke. Although this preliminary patrol—on which 
more than five hundred miles had been covered—had 
occupied less than three weeks, I had learned much about 
the country in the swamps and of the rations and equipment 


IN 1943: A MAP OF DUTCH NEW GUINEA. 


In 1943 Dr. Thomson (then a Wing-Commander, R.A.A.F.) led two patrols into the in 
of Dutch New Guinea. ed hmerah 

experience gained on this journey proved invaluable and ensured the success of the second 
patrol, which reached the Eilanden River—the rte approaching within twenty miles of 


first was a reconnaissance and reached Tanna 


Japanese H.Q. 


and four picked Torres Straits Islanders. On return to 
Merauke from Australia, fully equipped, we were entrusted 
with the task of finding a passage through the great swamps 
—as yet unconquered. 

I determined to establish a reserve depot in a safe area 
and then to travel light, em- 
ploying a technique I had found 
successful before. This was to 
make friends with the local 
head-hunters, to recruit a crew 
of volunteers and to use their 
special knowledge of swamp 
travel, and to employ their own 
craft, to force the passage. 
These natives are powerfully 
built, with strong, heavy 
shoulders. The big canoes are 
up to 60 ft. in length and are 
driven by a crew of six to eight 
stalwart paddlers, who stand 
erect as they wield their great 
long - handled, _ broad - bladed 
paddles. 

We left Mappi Post with 
only a small plywood launch, 
a dinghy and two small folding 
boats. After a few hours’ travel 
up the Obaa River we ran into 
flooded country, where the 
course of the stream was 
obstructed by increasingly large 
masses of floating weed, and 
the country became a vast lake 
. um as far as the eye could see. 
The only dry land was in the 
small isolated “ islands " dotted 
about the swamps, on which 
were situated the villages of 
the lake-dwellers. There was a vast native population in 
these swamps of the Upper Obaa River. 

In the villages I recruited seventy-five picked 
natives with twenty-five canoes with which I hoped to 
find g@ passgge through these great swamps, which would 
lead us into the Wildeman River to the north. 
Conditions jn the swamps were severe in the extreme. 
Leeches and mosquitoes were present in incredible numbers, 
the beat was intense, and rain fell almost incessantly. 
Even when we reached solid ground we had the greatest 
difficuity in lighting a fire, and wherever possible sought 
refuge in the abandoned house of one of the head-hunters. 

Day after day we threaded our way among the “ islands " 
of floating weed, jumping into the water and slashing 
through the dense floating plants with knives. After 
hours of hacking and slashing, while treading water—for 
the water in the swamps was often very deep—we would 
force two walls of floating grass apart by lying against 
one side and thrusting with our feet against the other. 
Into the breach a single narrow canoe would be forced 
until gradually a channel opened. But at last, when we 
had cut through one great barrier of grass I noticed that 


SHOWING THE ROUTES TAKEN BY THE PATROLS LED BY DR. THOMSON 


terior 
The 


had encountered white men before. 

A few days after entering the Eilanden, we 
reached the estuary, the first part of the mission 
concluded, and established camp about 20 miles 
from the nearest Japanese headquarters. Here 
we found that the natives were dangerous and 
treacherous. They had obviously been in contact 
with the Japanese. Instead of bows and arrows 
they carried knives, axes and machetes. 

I established the wireless operator and most of the party 
in a base camp, and with Sergeant G. N. Ritchie, Sergeant 
Kapiu and two or three natives, pushed on down the 
Eilanden on reconnaissance. The natives on the lower 
reaches of the river had been in close contact with the 
Japanese to the northward and had recently been strafed 
by fighters from our own headquarters. 

Early one morning, as we were breaking camp on a 
narrow open strip fringing the jungle, the natives crowded 
us and attacked en masse, 200 strong. We were over- 
whelmed, and three of us—Sergeant Ritchie, Sergeant 
Kapiu and myself—were severely wounded before we could 
get our tommy-guns into action. We were submerged 
by the weight of the attack; overwhelmed by numbers. 
I myself was wounded three times even before I could get 
my tommy-gun into play. But the very smallness of our 
party, the overwhelming weight of the attackers, was in 
our favour. After the first onslaught they could not 
see where to hit. We turned our machine-guns on them 
and on the canoes moored along the foreshore. Under 





THRE “EARS” OF THE PATROL IN A HIDE-OUT IN THE 
JUNGLE: SERGEANT V. T. EGAN, WIRELESS OPERATOR, 
WITH SERGEANT KAPIU GAGAI, OF BADU, KEEPING A 
LISTENING WATCH FOR MESSAGES FROM H.Q. AT MERAUKE, 
NEARLY TWO HUNDRED MILES AWAY. 
Photographs by Donald F. Thomson, D.Sc. Copyright in Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. 


cover of Bren-gun fire we carefully collected and embarked 
our equipment. 

My next problem was to start the motor-launch. My 
left hand and shoulder were out of action ; I could manage 
the throttle or the choke—but not both simultaneously. 
But we got her under way at last, and retired upstream 
to Egan's hide-out. About forty hours later a Catalina, 
escorted by Kittyhawks, came over. She brought a relief 
party and embarked our wounded. 
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| HEAD-HUNTERS’ CANOES IN THE 
‘ SWAMP-LANDS OF NEW GUINEA. 
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A FLEET OF GREAT WAR CANOES ASSEMBLING FOR A HEAD-HUNTING EXPEDITION: \ | HEAD-HUNTERS PADDLING A CANOE, ACCOMPANIED BY A WILD CHANT 
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\ IN CRAFT OF THIS TYPE A PATROL PENETRATED THE SWAMP-LANDS OF DUTCH NEW GUINEA. \ \ WHICH ECHOES ‘AND RE-ECHOES ACROSS THE WATER. 
’ 
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* *~ 
UNMAPPED AND UNEXPLORED, WITH STRETCHES OF OPEN WATER OBSTRUCTED BY 
ISLANDS OF GRASS AND AQUATIC VEGETATION: A VIEW OF THE DISMAL SWAMPS. 
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’ by pte bY 
| THE “ HOUSEBOAT ’—LOADED WITH STORES AND CAMOUFLAGED—IN WHICH THE PATROL SHOWING THE TYPE OF PADDLE USED TO PROPEL THE CANOES—OFTEN FINELY } 
{ WENT DOWN THE EILANDEN RIVER INTO JAPANESE-HELD TERPITORY. CARVED AND WITH A BROAD, FLAT BLADE AND A LONG HANDLE. " 
. ic Silane ta a a 
On the facing page Dr. Thomson describes two patrols which he led into the in perfect unison, which echoes and re-echoes across the water. The paddles have 

swamp-lands of Dutch New Guinea in 1943. Some twenty-five specially-selected a broad flat blade, often finely carved, with a handle some five or six feet in 

canoes, with nearly a hundred men, were recruited for the patrol's journey through length. A considerable amount of skill is required to balance even the big canoes, 

and the children obviously start handling them from infancy. There are hundreds 


the head-hunting country to the Japanese-occupied territory, and in this way it 
was possible to transport 300 gallons of petrol and some tons of arms and stores 
through the swamps to the vicinity of Japanese headquarters. The war canoes, 


used for head-hunting expeditions, are light and fast in spite of their great length, 
and are capable of carrying large numbers of men. The crew normally consists The water is often over two fathoms deep and is infested by leeches. On reaching 


of six to eight men, who paddle the craft standing and from alternate sides, the Eilanden River the patrol made a “ houseboat" from two canoes lashed 
swinging with a wonderful rhythm and accompanying their strokes by a wild chant, together which was floated down-stream at night and hidden by day. 
Photographs by Donald F. Thomson, D.Sc. Copyright in Great Britain and U.S.A. 


of square miles of swamps and morasses—unmapped and unexplored—with stretches 
of open water obstructed by vast floating islands of grass and aquatic vegetation, 
extending between the Upper Obaa and the source of the Wildeman River. 
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HEAD-HUNTERS OF THE UNEXPLORED SWAMPS OF DUTCH 


Tomson, D.Sc. 


PuorocrarHs BY Donatp F 
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THE STAPLE FOOD OF THE SWAMP-DWELLER: A NATIVE WITH A STRING OF CATFISH 
AND ‘ YABBIES,”” OR FRESH-WATER CRAYFISH. 
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TYPICAL HEAD-HUNTER’S “HIDE-OUT"™ ON THE UPPER WILDEMAN. THE 
AND HUNTING, HAVING LITTLE CULTIVATED GROUND. 


On page 268 Dr. Thomson describes his adventures as a patrol-leader in Dutch New Guinea 
in 1943. The little party of white men had to live among head-hunters, and to conserve 
supplies which could not be replenished, they supplemented their Army rations whenever 
possible with native foods—including ‘‘ yabbies’ (fresh-water crayfish) and hornbills— 
the latter so tough that only the soup could be used. The huts of the head-hunters were 
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PEACEFUL SCENE ON THE OBAA RIVER, 
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A HEAD-HUNTER’S LAIR ON THE WILDEMAN 
AT THE ENTRANCE, 


- FESTOONED WITH HUMAN SKULLS: 
SHOWING TWO HUGE, ELABORATELY-CARVED SHIELDS 
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DUTCH NEW GUINEA: A NATIVE, DISFIGURED 
BY A NOSE-ORNAMENT, ENJOYING A QUIET SMOKE WITH HIS BAMBOO PIPE. 


festooned with human skulls, and freshly-severed heads were sometimes found impaled 
on stumps close to the dwellings. Huge shields, elaborately carved with highly conven- 
tionalised, symbolic designs associated with the totemic life of the people, are a feature of 
the culture of this area. Many of these are outlined in white on a dull red background. 
The natives have very little cultivated ground and live by fishing and hunting. 
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NOSE PERFORATIONS AMONG 
THE NATIVES OF 
DUTCH NEW GUINEA 
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HEAD-HUNTING PROWESS 
INDICATED BY PLAITED 
FIBRE HEAD: DRESSE 
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THESE WARRIORS PLAIT THE FIBRES OF SAGO OR NIPA PA 
THEIR PROWESS IN HEAD-HUNTING. 
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“HUNTERS OF THE SWAMP-LANDS OF DUTCH NEW GUINEA. 
THE HAIR TO INDICATE THEIR SOCIAL STATUS, WHICH DEPENDS ON 


The natives who inhabit the swamp-lands of Dutch New Guinea through which Dr. Thomson an extraordinary degree, and large and elaborate ornaments are worn. To keep the holes 


led his patrol in 1943 (described on page 268) are all head-hunters. In a few of the villages 
there are coconut palms, but for the most part the people live on wild sago, jungle roots 
and fruits, supplemented by fish, snakes, tortoises and crustaceans from the swamps. At 
intervals they organize raids on villages far to the west and north in quest of human heads 
which are associated with prestige and status. Their head-dresses of fibre indicate this 
status. Nose distortion, with extensive perforation of the nasal septum, is practised to 


open, pieces of bamboo are always inserted and on ceremonial occasions ornaments of 
bone, beautifully carved, are substituted. In tho full-length photograph (centre), a head- 
hunter is seen with a typical shield which, despite its size, is light, and with the bow and 
arrows used for hunting and fighting. The haft of a fighting dagger made from the 
mandible of a crocodile can be seen on the man's left side. (Photographs by Donald F. 
Thomson, D.Sc. Copyright in Great Britain and U.S.A.) 
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MR. NEVILL BARBOUR, 


Nevill Barbour lived in 
Morocco, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine, examining social and 
cultural conditions. Since 
the outbreak of the Palestine 
troubles in 1936 he has studied 
this controversy at close 
quarters, during part of the 
time as local correspondent 
of The Times, and during 
the late war as an official 
of the Middle East Division 
of the Ministry of Information. 


facts : while he lived for twelve years in 

Morocco, Egypt and Palestine, for three 
years before the war he was in Palestine, 
knows both modern Hebrew and Arabic, 
and is personally acquainted with Jewish 


and Arab leaders and 


The book is an encyclopedia in small 


compass ; 
duced in Christendom 


and fullness of those Old Testament 
narratives and prophecies produced by 
a small people which never even en- 
tirely occupied Palestine, and was dis- 
persed thence only a few centuries after 
it arrived thither, to the involved compli- 
cations of modern diplomacy and modern 
Zionist propaganda—with a summary of 
three thousand years of Jewish history 


AUTHOR OF 
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HERE have 
fi been many 
if books, Zionist and 
otherwise, on the 
problem of Palestine : 
Mr. Barbour’s, I think, 
is the first in which 
an attempt has been 
made to survey every 
aspect of the ques- 
tion, including its historical 
origins and modern attempts 


This was another threat: 


“‘NISI DOMINUS:: A SURVEY OF THE PALESTINE CONTROVERSY" : 


ort WON 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


want trouble in those parts and hope to fish 
something out of the boiling stew. Jewish criminals 
have been arrested and condemned ; British officers 
have been kidnapped for barter ; 
been reprieved, ‘and the officers have been released. 
Scores of people have been murdered through the 
blowing-up of the King David Hotel: 
involved included Jews, Arabs and English officials. 
“‘ There is no limit to the 
excesses we [the minority of maniacal Zionists, many 
of whom are not at all orthodox in their religion] 
will commit unless you allow us unrestricted immi- 


the criminals have 


the 


the persons 


ourselves ? ”’ 



































thrown in, and no small attention paid 


to the character 
and rights of the 





Moslems. He is 


lucid and fair; but 
he does not, and 
cannot, carry us 
much nearer a 
solution. 

Since Mr. Bar- 
bour finished his 


book we have seen 
a new crisis in the 
affairs of Palestine 
and of Jewry. The 
Arabs, at the 
moment, appear 
quiescent, although 
the Grand Mufti, 
after refuge in 
Europe since his 
expulsion, has 
reached sanctuary 
in Egypt, not far 
from the. frontier. 
But the pressure 
from the Jewish 
side is tremendous. 
The old pressure of 
the Zionist dream 
is still active; there 
is the new pressure 
of East- and Mid- 
European Jews who 
feel unsafe in their 
old quarters after 














the greatest perse- 
cution of all time, a 
to whom Zion has 
a mystic  signifi- 
cance and who (or 
many of them) have 
very little idea as 
to the size and 
economic scope of 
Palestine; and 
there is an unde- 
termined pressure 
from fanatics with 
vague ambitions 


after a great Jewish centre of power, transcending 
the boundaries of Palestine, 
because Britain is the third) parties who merely 


independent Arab state. 
by the Arab world. The whole 
Second 


MAP ILLUSTRATING THE PARTITION PLAN PROPOSED 
BY THE ROYAL COMMISSION OF 1936. 


In 1936 the British Government sent a Royal Commission to 





Palestine. The Commission’s report, issued on July 7, 1937, 
recommended a definite tripartite division, the t ree parts LH 
consist of a Jewish state, a t British h 


“this 


proposal was utterly rejected 
uestfon has revived 
ar. The Anglo-American 


again after the World 


Committee of maety, in its report issued in May Ot this year, 


Palestine should ultimately become a 


recom 
Palestinian my in which Muslims, Jews, and Christians should 
have equal 
Governmen nounced a 

the pny of Palestine into four areas: 


Two months later, on July 31, the British 


“. 
a revised partition Pat proven for 


ish Province, 
District of Jerusalem, a District of Se iNeed, and an 
Arab vince, 


and third (or fourth, 
were born), 
assassins, the 





* Nisi Dominus: A Survey of the Palestine Controversy.” 
Three Maps. 


Nevill Barbour. 


By 
(Harrap; 8s. 6d.) 





A MAP SHOWING THE EXTENT OF THE 


Palestine, a country about 
size of Wal for 


Arab age and attempts to 
there a National 
eg for Jews have been 
oY gl Gane of repeated 
violence, outbreaks of 
lence by a Arabs and 


wor’ 

rt in the Palestine con- 

erence due to open in London 
on tember 9 


and their thousands of 
passengers deported to 
camps in Cyprus. The 
cry goes up: “ From 
Buchenwald to 
Cyprus!”’ and an emi- 
nent Jewish member 
of the American Con- 
gress (who probably 
knows nothing of this 
country, its soldiers 
and its civil servants) 
kindly suggests, while 
we are mourning our 
dead, that it is quite 
possible that the 
British blew up the 
King David Hotel in 
order to pin the blame 
on a scapegoat, just 
as the Nazis burnt 
the Reichstag. Anti- 
Semitism is resurgent 
in various countries, 
and many who were 
sorry for the Jews 
because of their hide- 
ous tribulations under 
Hitler begin to be im- 
patient with the re- 
mainder of them 
(many of whom have 
a sentimental interest 
in Zion, but dislike 
the very idea of a 
Jewish State, and 


both profess and feel a loyalty to their religious and 
racial traditions and to the countries in which they 
themselves confused with the 
immigrants and the 
dreamers of a great Jewish empire which is gradually 
to squeeze the Arabs out of all the lands between 


find 
smugglers of 


INFLUENCE OF THE ARAB LEAGUE IN THE 
ARABIC-£PEAKING WORLD. 





By NEVILL BARBOUR.* 


Euphrates and the Mediterranean. Tens of 
thousands of British troops are being poured into 
Palestine to try to keep order: 
getting tired of a mandate which it has always been 
willing to share and would even now surrender were 
it not for the feeling (which applies not only to 
Palestine) that our departure might mean bloody 
chaos ; and those ‘who most criticise our administration 
are least willing to share our responsibility. 

But “ things are what they are, their consequences 
will be what they will be ; why then, should we deceive 
No power on earth will give little 


this country is 


at a solution, in a balanced gration.’’ The boats, at long last, are being intercepted Palestine the expansiveness of a concertina, or make 

‘ and comprehen- its stony hills as fertile as the plains 
sive way. His . - : =< = of which the Jews already possess the 
qualifications “Wo %, . — Se 4 nen “wey / best parts, or will posed - quart of 
include wide |}, EDIT Ce al — population into a pint-pot of territory, 
reading, ffree- RRAN EAN SYRU ‘ or will induce the Canaanites to submit 
dom from pre- ‘gst SEA , Po either to conquest or evacuation by the 
judice, a judici- | Haifa IRAN tL 4 returning Hebrews. Even if every non- 
ous respect for PRE ne Jew in Palestine were to vanish to- 
“SZ morrow there would still be no room in 

‘ a the country (unless it were supported 

IBYA re Seas i i by a preternatural degree of that subsidy 

from abroad which has been so potent 

Rieeoat in the last generation) for all the Jews 

British officials. i Si 2 whom the enthusiasts wish to send 
3 ABI. there. Had the zealots been willing to 

glancing from the effect pro- % p establish their Jewish state in a possible 
by the splendours 6 VAN mw place, they had their chance long ago. 
j nil pst ® Kenya, before it had been settled, was 

| Vv 2 offered by a British Government: Herzl 

| [ | BSS Arab League was inclined to it; but the devotees of 

| ——— : (WD Arad Word the physical Zion would not listen to, it. 

, a, Even now there might be tracts for 

» = a settlement available. But what there 

“~ t became, isn’t room for isa contradiction in terms. 

we ! There are half-a-million Jews in Pales- 


tine: neither the Palestinian Arabs nor 


the Arab States will agree to such a 
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TOTAL AREA 10,429 miles 
HTH 6616 agile (land 

qrohibated 
ZZ $2 oy ml pare 
ES 519.94 miles land purrhases 


Jewish Iand 














A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE LAND TRANSFER 
REGULATIONS OF 1940. 
ng of nese b ang British B greg introduced 


already dense, land colon remained uncontrolled ; in an inter- 
mediate zone, transfer of land from Palestinian Arabs to Jews 
could be made only with the assent of the Government, h 
it could transfe: from non-Palestinian Arabs ; in the hill 


a - ve protection 
_ or oe p aby flan Arab public opinion. 


M book “ Nisi Dominus " ; Courte: 
nat Passiotore, Mesere George Harrap & Co., Lid, md 


Palestine. 





multiplication as 
would involve a 
preponderance ; at 
any moment there 
may be a new 
impulse towards 
wholesale Jewish 
migration ; and, 
however much 
locally the Jews may 
dwindle in num- 
bers, they will else- 
where continue to 
multiply ‘“‘as the 
sands of the sea.”’ 
Either it means a 
Jewish State much 
larger than Pales- 
tine; or it means 
a compromise in 
Palestine, the re- 
tention of the idea 
of Zion as a Jewish 
spiritual G.H.Q. 
and a cessation of 
further Zionist 
propaganda and a 
reconciliation of the 
Jews elsewhere to 
the notion that they 
cannot have two 
nationalities. Mr. 
Barbour seems to 
favour this, and 
outlines a possible 
constitution for 
Palestine. ‘‘ In such 
circumstances the 
Jewish National 
Home, or Hebrew- 
speaking commun- 
ity of Palestine, 
could fulfil the pur- 
pose of inspiring 
and to some extent 
materially assisting 
world-Jewry. This 
will seem a small 
thing to those Jews 


who have been led by suffering or by ambition to an 
attempt, in which they have displayed much heroism, 
to end all Jewish troubles, and, incidentally, to redeem 
the world, by the establishment of a Hebrew State in 
Their disappointment will be tragic and 
find expression for a time in violence and deed.” 
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FROM THE “PROMISED LAND” TO KARAOLOS CAMP: 
ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS DETAINED IN CYPRUS. 

















™ BEHIND BARBED WIRE IN THE DETENTION CAMP NEAR FAMAGUSTA, CYPRUS: 
| 
FROM PALESTINE RALLYING ROUND A FLAG BEARING THE STAR OF DAVID. 


YOUNG JEWS DEPORTED \\ 








CYPRUS INSTEAD OF IN THE ‘“‘ PROMISED LAND”: ILLEGAL 
JEWISH IMMIGRANTS DISEMBARKING AT FAMAGUSTA, ‘\ 














WHERE ILLEGAL JEWISH IMMIGRANTS, DEPORTED FROM HAIFA, ARE HELD IN CYPRUS: { 
A VIEW OF THE NEWLY ESTABLISHED KARAOLOS DETENTION CAMP. 

















VOCIFEROUS AND DISAPPOINTED: YOUNG JEWS IN THE CYPRUS DETENTION \ 
CAMP OVERWHELM REPORTERS WITH COMPLAINTS ABOUT THEIR TREATMENT ‘ 
FROM THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. \ 




















YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WHO ATTEMPT TO 
A GROUP OF IMMIGRANTS NOW DETAINED IN CYPRUS. 


These photographs show some of the first arrivals at the detention camp set up near 
Famagusta, Cyprus, following the British Government's decision to deport illegal Jewish 
immigrants from Haifa. On arrival:at Karaolos Camp the immigrants choose their own 
accommodation so that groups and families may keep together. There are two types of 
tent—one houses fifteen persons and the other eight. British Army rations are issued 
and there are special arrangements for children under nine years of age. The immigrants 


ENTER PALESTINE ILLEGALLY: 





CHILDREN 


DETAINED IN A 
CYPRUS—PAWNS IN THE HANDS OF THOSE “ BEHIND THE SCENES.” ‘ 


INNOCENT VICTIMS OF ZIONIST EXTREMISTS : 


cook for themselves. On August 18 there was a disturbance at the camp when it was 
understood that visiting correspondents would not be permitted to interview the inmates. 
The immigrants rushed the gates of the camp, but were stopped by volleys fired over their 
heads by the guards. Later they were allowed to voice their complaints to the journalists. 
Their disappointment at reaching the “* Promised Land " only to be turned away, is naturally 
great and colours their outlook on the whole problem. 
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PICTORIAL NEWS: TOPICAL EVENTS ON LAND, SEA, AND IN THE AIR. 


‘ 


Sy er ig 


MARCHING PAST THEIR AIRCRAFT ON ARRIVAL IN BRITAIN: THE R.A.F. GOODWILL 
MISSION TO THE UNITED STATES RETURNS HOME AFTER COVERING 15,000 MILES. 
The 35th Lancaster Squadron, which has been on a goodwill visit to the United States, returned to 
Britain on August 29, having covered 15,000 miles during the tour. The crews were welcomed back 
by Air Marshal Sir Norman Bottomley, Air Officer C.-in-C., Bomber Command, who congratulated 
IN THE WAR AGAINST CRIME: THE MOTOR-CYCLE CRIME them on their high standard of formation flying and discipline. The journey was completed without 
any technical failure of engines or airframes in flight. 


WHICH WILL SUPPLEMENT FOOT PATROLS. 


The Metropolitan Police have introduced a new crime-fighting section. A squad of 
motor-cycle patrolmen, eventually to number 150 men, are to go on beats to 
supplement the foot police. The men are slightly older than the ordinary motor- 
cycle traffic police and have all shown exceptional ability in crime-detection while 
on foot patrol. They are trained at the Metropolitan Police driving school at Hendon. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT 





THE CHANNEL GALE: WAVES BREAKING OVER THE SEA-WALL AT SEAFORD, : 
SUSSEX, WHERE REPAIR WORK HAD TO BE SUSPENDED. s : » 

For over thirty-six hours last week the Channel was swept by a violent gale which ‘als 
at times reached a velocity of between 70-80 m.p.h. Promenades and sea defences wee 
were bettered by the waves, and st Seaford, Sumex, where gk ~ AS... THE BADLY-DAMAGED SEA-WALL AT SEAFORD: BLOCKS OF CONCRETE FROM A SECTION WHICH 
COLLAPSED UNDER THE POUNDING OF THE WAVES, WHICH HAD CONTINUED FOR MANY HOURS. 


Continued.) 
repair, a section collapsed under the incessant pounding and work had to be suspended. At Sandgate, Kent, a 
thrown up on to the 


recently-completed groyne over 100 ft. long was swept away and tons of shingle were 
main Folkestone-London coast road. There were several exciting rescues of the crews of small craft. 


THE MOST MODERN AND BEST-EQUIPPED WHALE FACTORY-SHIP AFLOAT: BALABNA BEING TAKEN 
hk; FROM DRY-POCK AT BELFAST, WHERE SHE HAS BEEN “PAINTED READY FOR SERVICE. 
The whale factory-ship Balaena is stated to be the most modern and best-equipped vessel of her kind afloat. 


. ; HOME: A B.B.C. TELEVISION U 
BRINGING WILD ANIMALS INTO THE ee wee we She has recently been in dry-dock at Belfast, Northern Ireland, for painting. She is fully equipped to carry out 
whaling season, and carries two or three amphibian Walruses 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS RECENTLY, WHEN SOME OF THE ANIMALS WERE all maintenance and damage repairs during th 
INCLUDED IN A TELEVISION PROGRAMME, AF in a special hangar. 
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AN EXHIBITION ON TOUR: 
GEMS OF .A COLLECTION. 


HE drawings reproduced here are from a private 
collection which has been lent to the Arts Council of 
Great Britain for exhibition in our principal towns. The 
collection consists mainly of Dutch and English drawings, 
and may be seen at Bristol until September 24 and at 
Worthing from October 2 to 23. It is interesting to note 
that the land yachts pictured by Jacob de Gheyn were 
built to the order of Maurice, Prince of Orange, and that 
the grotesque and satirical drawings by Nathaniel Dance 
and his younger brother, George Dance, have not yet been 
satisfactorily distinguished between them. 





| 








‘“*A SPORTSMAN LEANING ON HIS GUN’; By 
Hendrick Avercamp (1585-1634). Size: 5 by 2} in. 














11} in.) Pen and grey wash, 
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“AN ESCAPE’; By Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827.) (Watercolour. 








“ PEASTING"’; By Nathaniel Dance, R.A. (1735-1811), or George Dance, 
R.A. (1741-1825). Inscribed “‘ Feasts” on the border at foot. (Circular ; diameter 
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“SKETCH FOR THE PEDIMENT OF THE MANSION 
HOUSE, LONDON"’; By John Michael Rysbrack (1684-1770). 
Size: 7} by 21} in. Collection: Paul Sandby. 





“‘A MAID ON A STAIRCASE’; By Eugene Isabey (1804-1886). 
(Signed in full and datal 1823. Size: 8 by 5 in.) 
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Size: 15§ by 118 in.) 


“ DUTCH SHIPPING 
FROM THE SHORE ”’ ; 
By William Van de Velde 
the Younger (1633-1707) 
Size: 4} by 8% in.) 





“LAND YACHTS ON SCHEVENINGEN SANDS"; By Jacob de Gheyn (1565-1629.) 
(Pen and grey-blue wash. Size: 8} by 14 in.) 
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“TWO. HOUNDS’; Duich School (Seventeenth Century). A drawing in oil on prepared paper from the private collection now 
on loan to the Arts Council of Great Britain. 
(Sise: 68 by 134 in.) 
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“THE MOST IMPORTANT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY 


~ oe a ‘ 
a steetetetetate a a 
mresee . . - . 


3 


DIONYSUS WI 
DETAIL 


— 


N our issue of 
March 9 we pub- 
lished soime pictures of 
what has been described 
as the most remarkable 
archeological discovery 
made during the war 
years—the discovery of 
pagan and Christian 
tombs underneath the 
great Cathedral of 
St. Peter, in Rome, 
during the lowering of 
the floor-level of the 
crypt. On this and the 
opposite page we show 
further pictures of this 
extraordinary dis- 
closure. The crypt was 
formerly extremely 
low—there was only 
5 ft. 6ins. head-room— 
and, with a view to 
providing more space 
and a better arrange- 
ment for the tombs of 
Popes and royal per- 
sonages buried there, 
work began the 
summer o f 


DISCOVERED BENEATH 


EEE 


ae 


THE TOMB OF OSTORIA CHELIDONE, 


THE SARCOPHAGI 
or 58T 


PETER'S EARLY 


DISCLOSED : 
DURING 


A SATYR (.) AND A FAUN (R.): 
FROM THE TOMB OF Q. MARCIUS HERMES, LATELY 
THE CRYPT OF ST. PETER’S, ROME. 


WU 


TH 


A VIEW OF ONE 


OF THE NAVES 
THE EXCAVATIONS, 


SHOWING 


DAUGHTER OF A CONSUL-DESIGNATE AND 
SKELETON IN THIS TOMB FROM BENEATH ST. PETER’S WAS VEILED IN GOLD AND WORE A GOLD BRACELET. 
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with the purpose of lowering the floor-level. During the 
excavations a hitherto unsuspected Roman tomb-monument 
came to light, and the Pope, who is himself an archeologist, 
ordered a complete archeological investigation. This was 
put in hand under the direction of Professor Enrico Josi, 
the Inspector of Catacombs and of the Lateran Museums. 
Associated with him in the work was Professor Giuseppe 
Nicolosi, the Architect of St. Peter's. What was found 
was, briefly, a complete Roman cemetery with Christian 
and pagan tombs dating from the middle of the second 
to the end of the third century A.D. This cemetery con- 
sists of more than a dozen vaults or mausoleums arranged 
facing each other across a narrow passage. The facades 
of these vaults, as shown in our illustration, are of brick 
decorated with stone cornices and trimmings of the same 
kind as those which were later to be so frequent in Renais- 
sance Italy. As can be seen from the picture, these facades 
had been partly destroyed at the top in order to make 
way for the foundations of the Basilica of Constantine, the 
first Christian church to be erected on the site and which 
was consecrated in 326 A.D. The space between the walls 
in these vaults, it is reported, had been packed hard with 
soil and rubble, and it is this fact, probably, which has 
accounted for the excellent preservation of the various 
funeral monuments. The present discoveries dispose of the 
tradition that the Basilica of Constantine was founded on 
the site of the Circus of Nero and Caligula in which, accord- 
ing to tradition, the martyrdom of St. Peter took place. 
It has come as a surprise that no trace has been found 
under St. Peter’s of the Circus or of the Via Cornelia, both 
of which the ancient topographers show as under the Vatican 
basilica. However, one of the tombs recently found is that 
of a certain C. Popilius Heracla, and the inscription over 
the entrance to it records the dead man's wish to be buried 


“‘in the Vatican near the Circus." The sepulchral urns in 
[Continued below, right. 
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{ AN ALABASTER URN WITH GORGON’S HEAD DECORATION, 
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\ ONE OF THE REMARKABLE FINDS DURING THE WARTIME 
EXCAVATIONS BENEATH THE CRYPT OF ST. PETER’S. 
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LEVEL : 


VIBIUS IOLAUS, 


ONE OF THE NAVES OF THE CRYPT 
IN THE RECESSES, THE TOMBS OF (L.) POPE NICHOLAS III. ; 


SECRETARY OF THE EMPER 
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AFTER THE EXCAVATIONS AND 


Continued.} 
the tomb of L. Tullius 
Zetha also are deco- 
rated with charioteers, 
which would seem to 
suggest family connec- 
tions with the chariot 
races: and these two 
facts together would 
suggest that at all 
events the Circus, 
although not sited 
where tradition had 
placed it, was not, 
after all, very far away. 
In the illustrations we 
gave in our issue of 
March 9 we showed 
the sarcophagus of 
Valerinus Vasatulus 
and stuccoes from the 
rich burial vault of the 
Cetennii family. Of 
the two tombs which 
we illustrate now, that 
of Q. Marcius Hermes 
and his wife dates 
from the early third 
century, and is one of 
two sarcophagi in a 
[Continued opposite. 
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1D URING THE WAR”: ROMAN TOMBS BENEATH ST. PETER’S, ROME 
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) THE THIRD-CENTURY TOMB OF Q. MARCIUS HERMES AND HIS WIFE (FRONT VIEW) ONE OF THE LOVELY FUNERAL MONUMENTS FOUND BENEATH THE CRYPT OF S PETER’S. 
(CENTRE) DIONYSUS WITH A FAUN AND A SATYR; (LEFT) A MUSICIAN PLAYING A DOUBLE FLUTE; AND (RIGHT) PROBABLY A SATYR CARRYING THE INFANT DIONYSUS. 
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Continued.) 


mausoleum on the southern side of the cemetery. It is remarkable for the realistic portraits | there was later buried a Christian woman named Emilia Gorgonia, whose tombstone shows 


of Q. Marcius Hermes and his wife, Marcia Thrasonides, on the lid and the charming her stooping to reach water, and has an inscription in which her loving husband laments 


sculpture, on the sides, of Dionysus and his attendant Satyrs and Fauns. The other her as anima dulcis—‘‘a sweet soul." Another mausoleum has a ceiling and walls 
sarcophagus in the same mausoleum is dedicated to a woman, Marcia Urbica, and bears her decorated with mosaics. On ,qp2 wall is shown a fisherman with his line, on another 
portrait, with the hair dressed in the style of the period of the Empress Otacilia Severa, wife Jonah being swallowed by the whale, and on another a picture of the Good Shepherd. 
of Philip the Arabian. The sarcophagus of Ostoria Chelidone, which we illustrate, contained These constitute the earliest-known use of mosaics in Christian funerary art. In another 
gold jewellery. Her skeleton, it is reported, was covered in a thin veil of gold and on her mausoleum is the representation of an Egyptian deity described by Professor Josi as 


arm was a golden bracelet weighing 75 grammes. In the other tombs there are a number “bearing a wand in its right hand, while the left holds an ankh. It is robed in stuff 


: i i i hite, b d closely to the 
of interesting features. Under the floor of the Cetennii mausoleums, previously referred to, of a turquoise blue with geometrical designs in green and white a } as Boon 
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THE LID OF THE SARCOPHAGUS SHOWN ABOVE, q 

IN THE PANELS RIGHT AND LEFT, REALISTIC PORTRAITS 

OF THE OCCUPANTS, QUINTUS MARCIUS HERMES AND 

HIS “‘ MOST DESERVING WIFE" (DIGNISSIMA CONIUNX) 

MARCIA THRASONIDES: WORK OF THE EARLY THIRD 
CENTURY A.D. 


‘ 
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Continued.) 
figure by broad bands. The head is covered with a 


lofty head-dress resembling those still worn by the 
Dervishes. Its feet rest on an embroidered cushion.” 
As a result of the lowering of the floor of the crypt, a 
number of tombs of the Popes have been rearranged 
in the three naves of the crypt. Among these is that 
of the English Pope Hadrian IV. (1154-59), Nicholas 
Breakspear of St. Albans. His body lay in the old 
basilica until 1606. The sarcophagus was then opened 
in order to transfer the body to the crypt of the new 
church. The shrine in which he now lies is a fine 
Roman sarcophagus of red granite with two gorgons’ 
heads and garlands of roses hanging from the horns of 
oxen. Also in the rearranged crypt are tombs belong- 
ing to the Stuart princes, the Old Pretender, Charles 
Edward (the Young Pretender), and Henry, Cardinal- 
Bishop of Frascati and Arch-priest of St. Peter's. 
Other royal personages buried in the crypt include the 
Emperor Otto (983 A.D.) and Queen Maria Christina 
of Sweden, who died in Rome in 1689. Further pro- 
gress with the excavations is not at present possible, 
because, at this point, about half-way along the central 
nave of St. Peter's, the crypts come to an end and the 
a A a ESRD 


faaiiezy. 7 ; ‘ pavement is not supported on pillars but is laid directly P ; 
ST. PETER, A STATUE NOW IN THE CRYPT, THOUGHT TO BE AN 


ROMAN MAUSOLEUMS OF THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES 
on to earth foundations, which may possibly consist ANCIENT ROMAN STATUE, WITH LATER HALO AND HANDS, ONE 


A.D. DISCLOSED DURING THE EXCAVATIONS MADE TO LOWER 
THE FLOOR-LEVEL OF THE CRYPT OF ST. PETER'S, ROME. of earth and rubble packed into further chambers of BLESSING, THE OTHER HOLDING THE SYMBOLIC KEY. ; 


the ancient cemetery. 
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AN ISLE OF WIGHT DINOSAUR. 


T may be appropriate at this time to refer to a recent discovery in the Isle of Wight 
and to mention the part that the visitor to the beaches of that pleasant place has 
played in the development of palzontological knowledge, especially of the dinosaurs. 
These animals, which have all long been extinct, have no modern counterpart. They were 
a group of reptiles which for an immense period of time dominated the lands, pools, and 
estuaries of what is known as the mesozoic, or secondary period. They included carni- 
vorous types that ran upon their hind legs, and herbivores, some bipedal, but others of 
which were those monstrous quadrupeds with very long necks and tails, that were 
feeders on the water-weeds of the deep pools and in the rivers, and comprised the largest 
land animals of all time. Still others of the quadrupeds depended for security against 
their enemies on the development of bony or horny 
armour and were among the most grotesque fossil animals 
of which we have evidence. 

The maximum development of this large and varied 
fauna so far as we know it was in the lands that now 
constitute the continent of North America, from which 
many magnificent remains have been recovered; but in 
England there have been numerous discoveries, although 
they have been generally of fragmentary material, and not 
always easy for comparison and elucidation. 

Among the historically interesting and more productive 
geological layers in this country is the Wealden series that 
is especially well developed in the south and south-eastern 
parts of England. This series is at the base of the Lower 
Cretaceous Epoch, and may be dated at something like 
90,000,000 tO 100,000,000 years ago. The modern clays, 
sands, sandstones, and silts are the deposits that were laid 
down so long ago in the great Wealden Lake. 

The Wealden Lake was a long but narrow stretch of fresh 
water that extended, roughly, from Dorset and Wiltshire on 
the west to nearly the eastern boundary of Belgium ; in this 
country it included what is now the greater part of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight. In the 
lake, deposited by the rivers and streams, were the products 


of the erosion of the Jurassic rocks, and with them the dead FIG. I. A RECENT DISCOVERY IN THE 
remnants of the kinds of life that were then living on the FRAGMENTS PROBABLY OF 

shores of the lake or actually in its waters. It is important DINOSAURS: MAJOR PORTION OF THE 

to remember that an animal found fossil did not necessarily WITH THE ARTICULAR SURFACE FOR 


die where it is now recovered. The waters, and floods, and 
other accidents may carry it far away from the 
scene of its last activities. On the whole, however, 
a satisfactory and vivid picture of the life of 
Wealden times can be made from a study of the 
varied materials that, in the course of time, were 
carried and buried in the Wealden Lake bed. 

Bearing this in mind, the‘ concentration of 
some of the material in the deposits of the Isle 
of Wight is remarkable. Of twenty-seven species 
of dinosaurs known to be of Wealden age in the 
British Isles, no fewer than twenty-two are 
represented in the Island, and ten of the latter 
are not so far known outside its borders. 
Practically all of the material to which these 
figures apply was discovered by amateurs ; some 
of whose patience in searching was only equalled 
by their skill in piecing the bones together again. 
One of the most remarkable of the dinosaurs 
ever found in the Island was discovered by the 
Rev. William Fox and described in the pages of 
The Illustrated London News for September 16, 1863. 

Recently, while a party of university students 
was being conducted over some of the classic 
sites of the Island by Professor H. Hawkins, some 
ill-defined bones were observed just below the high 
water-level not far from Old Shanklin village. 
These were photographed (Fig. 2), and the 
information sent to the British Museum (Natural 


(DIMENSIONS, 2 FT. 


History). A small party, under the leadership of !6- 2. THE SITE OF THE DISCOVERY : 
Mr. L. E. Parsons, was sent down to excavate LUCCOMBE CHINE, 
the bones, a task that was complicated by the 


weight of material involved, the inconvenience of 
the tides at the time, and the comparative inaccessibility of 


the site. The bones were recovered in as good a condition 
as possible, and with the assistance of local helpers, the 
material was sent to the Museum, where the bones have 
received much necessary treatment from the preparators. 


This treatment involved the drying of the bone fragments 
and an intensive campaign against that disease of fossils, 
pyrites. The fragments were cleared of their stony matrix, 
cleaned and, after the manner of an out-size jig-saw, were 
pieced together again. The result may not be spectacular, 
but it is undeniably interesting. We have the major 
portions of the hip-girdles of both sides and (Fig. 3) the 
sacrum, the series of fused vertebra that lies between and 
forms the back of the pelvis. The dimensions indicate a large 
animal, clearly a dinosaur. The remains are from one of 
the Sauropods, a group of gigantic, herbivorous and partly 
aquatic creatures, The length of the present animal may 
have been from 70 to 8o ft., and its head may have been 
nearly 30 ft. from the ground when the animal stood erect. 

The weight of such a creature was obviously very 
considerable, perhaps about 20 tons, and it is easy to 
understand that this fleshy burden was eased by ,the 
buoyancy of the waters in which the animal spent most 
of its time, and where it had both an abundance of plant 
food and some security from its land-living carnivorous 


and the brain about the size of a hen's egg. This small 

brain was also lowly organized, so that part of the nervous function had to be taken over 
by a second “ brain" situated in a considerable enlargement of the neural canal in the 
sacrum. This sacral “ brain’ no doubt controlled movement of the hind legs and tail, 
and also the innervation of the stomach and intestines. 

The new specimens probably belong to a very ill-defined genus called Ornithopsis, 
known previously by only scattered fragments, and a new investigation of this fragmentary 
material will bave to be undertaken. It is therefore evident that our knowledge of these 
wonderful animals, and our conception of that phase of our country’s history in remote 
times are subject to constant stimulus and correction, The visitors to the Isle of Wight 


to-day may well be the progenitors of imrortant advances in paleontological knowledge 
in the near future. 


W. E. Swinton. 
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enemies. Being reptiles, these dinosaurs would, no doubt, 

be cold-blooded and egg-laying. Although the animal FIG. 3. INDICATING A LARGE ANIMAL, CLEARLY A DINOSAUR : 
itself was of impressive size, the skulls of similar creatures THE SACRUM; SHOWING FOUR FUSED VERTEBR& AND THE 
which have been found were no larger than that of a horse SACRAL RIBS. (DIMENSIONS, 
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DINOSAUR BONES ON THE BEACH NEAR 
ISLE OF WIGHT, WHERE THEY WERE FOUND BY A PARTY OF 
UNDERGRADUATES CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR H. 
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THE TRAGIC STORY OF MADAME DE SERILLY. 


HE story of Madame de Sérilly, as told by Joan Evans in “Tue Pursuit or 
Happiness ” (Longmans; 5s.), is tragic in the inhumanity of man and the relent- 
lessness of Fate. At the same time it is stimulating in the moral and physical courage 
of this elegant, gracious lady who was born into the France of Louis XVI. and underwent 
all the terrors of the Revolution. Her first years were happy; in her convent schools 
and those of her life with the unromantic but extremely kind husband and distant cousin 
who was twice her age when he married her straight from the fashionable convent of 
Panthemont at the age of seventeen. It was in February 1793 that Guesnot, one of the 
most dreaded agents of the so-called Committee of Public Safety, arrested Antoine de 
Sérilly. Next month Madame de Sérilly, who had gone to Paris to be near her husband, 
was herself flung into the Conciergerie. 

The horrors of that grim prison are vividly presented. 
No less so the mockery of the ensuing collective trial at 
which the Sérillys and a score of others, including the 
sister of Louis XVI., were condemned unheard and un- 
defended. But a clause of the civil code stipulated that 
a pregnant woman should not be guillotined until after 
the birth of her child. Madame de Sérilly claimed the 
right, knowing her claim to be false. Yet it succeeded. 
How release came, how she worked to save what she could 
of her home and her possessions from the wreckage, how 
she sought happiness in marriage with her admirer, 
Francoise de Pange, only to lose him at the end of five 
months, how she married yet again, again to lose her 
husband after but four months, and, above all, how she 
penned .brave and beautiful letters to her children from 
the shadow of the guillotine—all this is admirably and 
sympathetically recounted by Miss Evans. 

Nearly sixty-five years after the mass executions in 
Paris, a mass execution even more dreadful in its ghastly 
accompaniments was perpetrated by order of the corrupt 
King Thibaw of Burma and hi®queen, Supayalat, a woman 
beside whom Lady Macbeth must appear the veriest novice. 
E. C. V. Foucar tells the story in “ THEy REIGNED 
tn Manparay” (Dennis Dobson; ros. 6d.), in which he 
attempts to draw an accurate picture of the Kings of 
Ava and the ramshackle empire that existed before British 
rule swept in—no easy matter, for, as he hastens to say 
in a preliminary note, contemporary accounts of events are 
gstonishing in the number of their contradictions. 
It is strange to think that less than sixty years 
ago there existed this medizval kingdom where 
the sword was all-powerful and men fought or 
murdered their way to the Lion Throne. It 
is gruesome to know that when King Mindon—a 
contemporary of Queen Victoria—built his new 
capital of Mandalay, fifty-two persons were buried 
alive, three under each gate, one at each corner 
of the wall, others under the palace gates and 
stockade, and four under the great Lion Throne 
in the Hall of Audience. Mandalay was thus 
provided with its guardian ghosts who would 
hold it inviolable against the King’s enemies. 
Mr. Foucar takes the story up to the annexation 
of Thibaw’s territories as “‘ part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions ”’ to be administered ‘* by such officers 
as the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
may from time to time appoint.” 

For a century Burma was a province of the 
Indian Empire. In 1923 she shared in the 
general devolution of power to the pro~inces, 
and in 1937 she achieved separation and attained 
self-government. This is well explained in 
“ British Rute 1n Burma,” by G. E. Harvey 
(Faber ; 10s. 6d.). Mr. Harvey has twenty years’ 
residence as an Indian Civil Servant behind him, 
which qualifies him in no small degree for the 
account of Burma’s social structure, political 
events and economic affairs which his book 
contains, Taken in conjunction with Mr. Foucar’s 
more romantic record, the reader gains a very 
clear picture of a land which has figured prominently in 
the news of the past few years but of which comparatively 
little is known by the average individual. 

Dr. C. E. M. Joad opens his new book, “‘ THe Un- 
TUTORED TOWNSMAN’S INVASION OF THE COUNTRY” 
(Faber; 8s. 6d.), in somewhat heavy manner with an 
historical essay. But so great and so sincere is his love for 
the country that it is not long before he is carrying his 
reader along at a rattling pace. On one page he will be 
asking what is the loveliest half-mile in England and 
answering with his own conviction that “ it runs along 
the Backs at Cambridge from King’s in the south past 
Clare and Trinity and ending behind John’s in the north.” 
In another he tells of the Trevelyan Lake Hunt in which, 
at 8.30 a.m., three “ hares" went off on to a given area 
of mountains, with red scarves over their shoulders. An 
hour later the “ hounds ” set off. *‘ The game was simple ; 
the hares had to remain uncaught until five o’clock. . . . 
When the hounds were heard baying on his track, a hare 
would hurl himself unthinkingly over edges from which 
in a quieter mood he would shrink as precipices. I can 
remember following G. M. Trevelyan, now Master of Trinity 
College, in a mist down the western slopes of Great Gable 
over a wilderness of rocks and screes the very aspect of 
which now fills me with alarm.”’ In yet another page he 
writes knowingly and seductively of the great literature 
that tells of walking about the countryside. Yet with 
all this and behind all this is the serious problem of 
the battle for beauty, the arguments for preservation and 
protection, the rights of the walker and the dangers accruing 
from that same individual in the exercise of his rights. And, most interesting of all, 
perhaps, Dr. Joad's defence of what he calls ‘* Butlinization,” 

A new series of books, the Sigma Introductions to Science, “ carefully designed to 
explain in simple language the theoretical and practical aspects of modern science, 
medicine and technology in such a way that those without previous knowledge of the 
subject can readily understand its significance,’ must have a wide appeal in these days. 


ISLE OF WIGHT OF 
ORNITHOPSIS—A GENUS OF 
ISCHIUM, OR. HIP-BONE, 
THE THIGH-BONE, 
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“ Frontiers oF Astronomy,” by David S. Evans, M.A., Ph.D.; “ Science VERSUS 
Cancer,” by I. Berenblum, M.D., M.Sc.; “ Evgcrrons in Action,” by J. G. Daunt, 
D.Phil., M.A.; and “ Power,” by Martin Ruhemann, D.Phil. (Sigma; 6s. each), are by 


The illustrations in each 
W. R. CaLvert. 


men of acknowledged authority in their own particular sphere 
case are most helpful to understanding. 


























Ts fine Chippendale Wall Mirror with carved and 
gilded frame in mint condition — but one example 
from the large and interesting collection of 17th 
and 18th century Old English Furniture and works 
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witk the Hoover being allocated to Hoover dealers all 

over the country as fast as it can be made, don’t be 
rushed into buying a second best! Have a little patience 
and buy the World’s Best Cleaner. No millionaire can 
buy a better. You'll be glad you waited, since today’s 
Hoover cleaner is higher in quality than pre-war, but not 
in price! Purchase Tax, of course, is extra. 


HOOVER LTD 
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Discreetly perfumed, 
bland and refreshing 
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hardest wearing cloth 
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If you have any | 


VNPEX 


please make it last. If care- 
fully used, a little goes a long 
way. After use the stopper 
should be tightly closed to 
avoid evaporation. Production 
will be resumed as soon as 
conditions permit 


VAPEX... for Colds | 





A Drop on your Handkerchief 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancs., England 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 


All day long you have been busy. But now it is evening. 
Now you can breathe the friendly air of your own garden, 
and relax. The sun is going down. The shadows are lengthen- 
ing on the lawn. The lupins, catching the light, are tipped 
with gold. How precious such moments are! If only time 
would stand still... But alas! tomorrow will come and you 
must gather to yourself new strength to meet it. Many of us, 
at such times, like to nourish and soothe the tired systém 
with a friendly glass of Horlicks. How comforting it is! How 
it wraps you round with contentment! And so to bed, to 
sleep the unbroken sleep that does you so much good. 

Horlicks is still not plentiful, but the shops are sharing 
out what they have as fairly as possible. 


HORLICKS 
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This 
famous liqueur is 


world- 


still obtainable 
from Wine Mer- 
chants but, at 
present, in very 
limited quantities. 
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— The road back to normal is widening out. 





Although supplies are still regulated, you 
will soon be able to specify—and obtain— 
the tyres of your choice. Experienced 


motorists will keep in mind the proved 





= excellence of NORTH BRITISH tyres. 
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on light. Since then, the study of colour has travelled a long road. It has | 
become a methodical and precise branch of physics which the chemist IF 
is exploiting. It demands instruments of precision, such as the absorptio- 
meter illustrated above. This is employed to measure with exactitude the 
For example, it may be desired to 
follow closely the rate at which a fabric is being dyed under given con- 
ditions. This can be done by withdrawing samples of the dyeing liquor 
at suitable intervals of time and measuring the intensity of their colour. 
The absorptiometer is admirable for the purpose. In the centre, a source 
of light throws out beams on either side. These pass through adjustable 
apertures and strike photo-electric cells. 
placed in front of one cell and the aperture in front of the other cell is 


intensity of the colour of a solution. 
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Red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, 
violet ; these are the 
colours of the rain- 
bow which Newton 
flashed from the 
bevelled edge of a 
mirror when he made 
his famous researches 


A sample of the dye liquor is | 





adjusted until the two cells give exactly equal readings. The sample is 


then removed and the readings of the two cells are again brought to 


equality by adjusting the aperture on the first cell. The degree of adjust- 


ment that must be made on this aperture is a measure 
of the intensity of the colour of the sample of dye liquor, 


and from this the rate of dyeing can be estimated. 


Just as British chemists discovered synthetic dyes, 
so they are today taking the lead in developments in 
the physical measurement of colour. 

















A recent medical test proved that, in the 
seven firms whose workers were the 
subject of the survey, Colds and ’Flu 
caused absenteeism amongst 12.4% of 
the men workers and 18.3% of the 
women workers. Colds and Flu can be 
relieved safely and speedily by taking 
two tablets of “Genasprin’ in a little water 
— so can 
RHEUMATIC PAIN, 
NEURITIS, TOOTHACHE, 
SLEEPLESSNESS 
AND HEADACHE. 
‘Genasprin’ is the safe, sure brand ol 
aspirin that will not harm the heart or the 
digestion. Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get your share. 
Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d 


At any time of strain or pain 
™ * se 
-Genasprin 
sees you through ! 


the word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade mark ot 
Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leics. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. 
resold hired out or otherwise disposed 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way ot Trade 

















This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the 
of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d. and that it shall not be lent resol 
r affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising terary or pictorial 
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clean units. That is the job of Vokes Scientific 
Filtration . . . employing filters that exclude 99°9% 
of dust and abrasive particles down to § microns 
It adds years to machine life, reduces maintenance 
costs . . . and provides healthier conditions for 
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The Amber Cross symbol of Vokes Scientific Filtration, which with its multitudinous applications prorects 
and preserves men, machines and materials from the destructive action of dust. 
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Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater car of high performance, luxuriously appointed and with 


that impeccable finish which for years has been associated with the name of Jaguar. 


$ Litre Chassis with such refinements 


as air-conditioning, combined with de-froster and de-mister as standard on the 2} Litre, 
34 Litre and the 1} Litre Special Equipment model. New Girling Two Leading 


shoe brakes are employed on the 24 and 3} Litre models. Jaguar Cars Ltd., Coventry. 
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OUT OF SODA AGAIN! 


What a boon it will be when 
Sparklets Syphons and _ Bulbs 
are again obtainable. 

There are prospects of better 
supplies in the near future and 
you will soon be able to make 
at home the purest, freshest 
“soda” that ever sparkled up 
a drink. 
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A NEW HOUSE IS BEING BUILT 
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SHOES FOR MEN 


New stocks have recently arrived from some of the best 





English makers — though how long supplies will last is 
impossible to say. The leather and the workmanship are With the release of more 
both of the first quality. And Moss Bros’ prices are railway steamships and the 
modest .... for such fine shoes. repair of damaged ports, 
passenger and freight services 
have been resumed with one 
country after another. 





New and better ships are 
OF COVENT GARDEN * . 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE being built to replace those 
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THE RAILWAYS ARE GETTING BACK TO NORMAL 








